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The Cake Flour That Raises Your Profits! 


Cakes made with Velvet are outstanding for their larger volume, 
finer texture and flavor. Their “locked-in” mois.ure 
means longer keeping-quality. All this adds up to faster selling } 


cakes at lower production cost to you ... more satisfied 
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customers and higher profits, too! 
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‘“‘What’s with the button, Tom .. . political, 
or did you contribute to something?”’ 













‘“‘Something contributed to me! Joe’s Cafe has started 
serving extra toast, extra rolls and bread at mealtime. 
Three man-size pieces instead of just two 
skimpy ones. So I figured that one good turn deserves 
another, borrowed this button for a come-on. 
You’re the tenth inquiry I’ve had!”’ 
“Don’t call me an inquiry . . . boy, I’m a customer of 
Joe’s as of right now!”’ 
























Joe has discovered that “‘a little 
something extra” in the way of service 
or product or courtesy, really pays off. 


In our business, for example. We concentrate all 
our manpower, all our facilities, to anticipate and 
fulfill the bakers’ needs . . . to help solve the bakers’ 
problems. And because of this specialization . . . 
this “3 for 2”’ service . . . the bakers themselves 
have made us first in bakery flours. 

If you are not already making use of our spe- 
cialized services (an increasing number of other 
leading bakers are), why not send a part of your 
business our way? We will be most happy to pay 
the freight on your wire or telephone call... and 
give you the most pleasing product and service 
you've ever had! 





FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS * KANSAS CITY 
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Forecasting to Be 


Feature at NSWMA 
Meeting April 21 


CHICAGO — Forecasting and how 
it can fill the needs of the soft wheat 
miller will comprise the bulk of the 
program planned for the members of 
the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. during a meeting in Washing- 
ton April 21. 

Clarence M. Galvin, Francis I. Du- 
Pont, Chicago, nationally known crop 
reporting expert, will talk of crop 
forecasting with special reference to 
this year’s crop to lead off the after- 
noon session of the group at 2 p.m. 
He will be followed by Samuel G. 
Barton, president of Market Research 
Corp. of America, New York, who 
will describe “Future of Whole Mar- 
ket for Family Flour.” A report on 
the status of the self-rising flour pub- 
licity program will conclude the pro- 
gram. 

The directors of the organization, 
now being elected in a mail poll, will 
meet for breakfast in the morning, 
at which time new officers will be 
elected. During the afternoon the of- 
ficers will be installed. Howard L. 
Attkisson, Ashland (Va.) Roller Mills, 
retiring president, will report, and he 
will be followed by a report from the 
new president. 


Acme Flour Plans 
To Cease Milling 
About April 10 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—C. C 
Reynolds, president and general man- 
ager of Acme Flour Mills, Inc., an- 
nounces the decision of the board of 
directors for a permanent shutdown 
of the company’s flour milling opera- 
tions here around April 10. The com- 
pany has been engaged in flour mill- 
ing operations since 1929. Its mill has 
a rated capacity of 3,450 sacks a day. 

The permanent shutdown will not 
affect the company’s grain storage 
operations. It will continue such op- 
erations at Oklahoma City, where it 
has storage capacity of approximately 
500,000 bu., and at Guthrie, Okla., 
where it has storage capacity of ap- 
proximately 525,000 bu. 

During the early years of its mill- 
ing operations, Acme’s activities were 
directed primarily toward a market 
for family flour. As a result of 
changes in the pattern of modern 
living, this market has been practi- 
cally eliminated, and the heaviest de- 
mand is now for bakery and export 








flour. In order for Acme to avail it- 
self of these markets to the fullest 
extent, it has become evident that 
substantial expenditures would have 
to be made to modernize the mill, 
Mr. Reynolds said. 
Reasons for Decision 
The decision to discontinue the 


milling business rather than modern- 
ize is based, in part, upon the com- 
petitive position of flour mills in 
Oklahoma and Texas, which position 
has been impaired by action of the 
railroads in reducing freight rates on 
wheat and grain for export without 
a corresponding reduction of freight 
rates on flour for export. This dis- 
crimination in freight rates in Okla- 
homa and Texas has seriously added 
to domestic wheat costs in the area 
from which the Oklahoma City mill 
must draw its wheat supplies, Mr. 
Reynolds concluded. 
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SALE OF CCC DURUM 
FOR EXPORT 


MINNEAPOLIS—The contemplat- 
ed sales of Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned durum wheat for export have 
been announced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This wheat will 
be available for sale through April 11. 
There are 500,000 bu. in storage at 
Minneapolis-St. Paul for sale and 
750,000 bu. in storage at Duluth, 
Minn.-Superior, Wis., for sale. Offers 
to purchase will be considered basis 
U.S. No. 2 amber durum wheat or 
better at $2.77! bu., delivered track 
Baltimore, or delivered track New 
Orleans, all rail freight from Minne- 
apolis. CCC has an option to apply 
No. 3 amber durum at Il¢ discount 
and No. 4 amber durum at 2¢ dis- 
count. Offers to purchase at $2.77! 
bu. must be submitted by 4:30 p.m. 
April 11. Bids are to be submitted 
to James A. Cole, director, Minne- 
apolis CSS commodity office, 1006 W. 
Lake St., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 





Abilene Mills Affiliate 


Constructing Elevator 


LONGFORD, KANSAS—A new 
250,000 bu. grain storage elevator is 
under construction here by the Long- 
ford Grain & Lumber Co. The firm is 
affiliated with the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. Construction of the 
concrete addition will be completed 
by harvest time. 


Mission to Washington: 








Grain Trade Group, Officials 
Meet to Plan Marketing 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Another for- 
ward step to the goal of returning 
most all of the grain business to 
private trade merchandisers was 
taken April 7 at a meeting between 
officials of the Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service and members of the 
nine-man grain trade committee 
drawn from leading organizations 
and exchanges. The outcome of the 
session provided almost total as- 
surance that a subsidy-in-kind pro- 
gram will become operative for 
corn not later than May 1. The 
deadline for West Coast barley has 
been set at June 1 with other bar- 
ley, oats, rye and grain sorghums 
coming into the picture on July 1. 


For the domestic market there 
was a virtual unanimous agreement 
on the part of the committee and 
officials that sales of Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks in danger of go- 
ing out of condition were, in the 
case of binsite stored corn, to be of- 


fered on a bid basis for unrestricted 
use. In the case of warehouse stored 
corn, where danger of losing condi- 
tion occurred, the warehouseman 
would be first offered the corn at a 


bid price not less than a price re- 





International Wheat 
For March 26-April 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period March 26 to April 


Agreement Sales 
1 Total 534,000 Bu. 


72,577 cwt. flour (168,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), and 366,000 bu. of 
wheat. The importing country prin- 








1 the Commodity Credit Corp. con-_ cipally involved in the sales was the 
firmed sales of 534,000 bu. wheat (in- Netherlands. 

cluding wheat and wheat flour in The cumulative sales by the U.S. 
terms of wheat equivalent) for re- since the opening of quotas for the 
cording under the International 1957-58 year on June 1, 1957, are 
Wheat Agreement against the 1957- 81,453,000 bu. Cumulative sales by 
58 year quotas. Canada are 61,950,000 bu. and by 

The sales for the period included Australia 12,686,000 bu 
THE NORTHWESTERN 
FREIGHT RATE PROTEST —E. Walter Morrison, president of 


Morrison Milling Co., 
road 


Oklahoma and Texas origins to Tex 


for export wheat 


officials regarding recent reductions 


had addressed a letter of protest to rail- 


in rail rates from 
as Gulf ports exclusively 
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WHEAT SUPPLY—The estimated supply of available wheat as of 
July 1 will be approximately 1,894 million bushels, based on a 
carryout of around 742 million bushels of old crop and an esti- 


mated new crop of 1.15 billion bushels 


AACC IN SESSION—Cereal chemists 


in session at Cincinnati April 7-11 .... 
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WORLD FLOUR TRADE—Total world trade in flour during calen- 


dar 1957 gained 8 million hundredweights over 1956 
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flecting freight off the terminal mar- 
ket. 

In the event the warehouse de- 
clined all or part of the lot, then the 
whole or unrequired part would be 
ordered out of the elevator and of- 
fered for bid on track with the same 
minimum bid provision noted above 

The domestic sale technique 
cussion appears to have amply pro- 
tected the cash commission mer- 
chant, assuring him of maintenance 


dis- 





The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced April 8 that it will 
make _ subsidy-in-kind certificates 
earned on export sales of feed grains 
interchangeable between those grains. 





of his country house contacts where 


he is designated as the regular mer- 
chant 

In the matter of so-called emer- 
gency sales of CCC stocks to meet 
such exigencies as storage shortage 
emergencies in face of an oncoming 
harvest, the session failed to provide 
a clear cut decision or agreement 


Suggestions were made that CCC 


offer such stocks for export in blocks 
weekly until taken on a bid basis 
by the export trade. Another sugges- 


tion was that 
gram CCC 
for the export subsidy 
such quantities of CCC 
were also available to 
on the price 
his successful bid of the day. The 
trade expressed the opinion that it 
was possible that under some type of 
arrangement trade sot ght find 
t advisable to take an ir po- 
sition in such grain 
The subsidy will be 
on a bid subsidy in 


under the export pro- 
would notify daily bidders 
that such and 
distress grain 
the exporter 
that of 


same basis as 


irces 


ventory 


paid in kind 
script certificates 


The trade urged that the certificates 
be made interchangeable for all feed 
grains. Wheat will not be included 
in any decision to allow interchange- 


ability of certificates for redemption, 


it is understood. The trade pointed 
out that through complete inter- 
changeability of feed grain certifi- 
cates, the government would have the 
advantage of attracting concentration 
of these certificates if the ccasion 
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Amendt Milling Co. 


Names John Watson 
General Manager 


MONROE, MICH.—John B. Wat 
son has joined the Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe, as sales enera 
manager, according to an announce 
ment by L. O. Bracy sident. Mr 
Watson has been in the milling busi- 
ness for the past 25 years 

Mr. Watson started his career in 
the sales department of Federal Mills 
Inc., Lockport, N.Y., when the firm 
was operated by Fred Lingham and 
his son, Charles. When Federal was 
acquired by International Milling C 
Mr. Watson became associated with 
the sales department of the New 
York divieion of International. He 
worked out of Lockp: ind Buffalo 
until he was transferred to the New 


York office in 1952 
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ditorials 


To Meet or Not to Meet, That Is the Question 


ECHNOLOGICALLY, the North American 

milling industry has made remarkable pro- 
gress in the past few years. Contributing to that 
progress has been the Association of Operative 
Millers with its regular district meetings—there 
are 14 districts embracing the U.S. and Canada— 
and its annual technical conference, the 62nd of 
which will be held in Minneapolis May 5-8. 

This issue of The Miller, as is the custom with 
the second issue of the month, presents a tech- 
nological section. It is important enough to war- 
rant a close examination by management for it 
is a prelude to what is being offered to production 
staffs at the Minneapolis meeting. 

The first article, on page la, deals with the all- 
important subject of modernization and the editor 
has no personal qualms in drawing attention to it 
for he is merely acting as a Boswell to a more 
brilliant statistical Johnson. Other articles, writ- 
ten by men of mature experience in the technologi- 
cal field, point up some of the most important 
facets of the flour milling business. 

Management may be asked: “Will you be rep- 
resented at the conference?" Better phrased, per- 
haps, is the question: “Can you afford not to be 
represented at the conference?’’ True, it is re- 
cession time and expenses have to be watched. 
But here is an opportunity for investment which 
will pay dividends. It is necessary that production 
men know what is going on in their profession. 

There is talk of limiting meetings of AOM and 
management is being quoted as representing the 
point of view pressing limitation. One district—in 
Canada and, perhaps, with sound reasoning be- 
cause distances to be traveled to the appointed 
place of meeting are enormous—has already passed 


a resolution restricting meetings to one a year. 
Proponents feel that with district meetings re- 
stricted generally, management may be more dis- 
posed to allow technologists to travel to the yearly 
national conference. But again there are those 
who advocate restriction of the national confer- 
ences to once every two years. Equipment sales- 
men, it is asserted, call on all mills and the pro- 
duction men can hear at first hand everything 
they need to know about new equipment and new 
methods. 

How can a technologist evaluate new equip- 
ment without a chance to discuss it with co- 
workers in other firms? And surely he derives 
some value from hearing open discussions in a 
meeting. To hear those discussions—and equipment 
men are accustomed to hearing their views and 
methods soundly and publicly berated by intelli- 
gent production men—and to talk around in after- 
session hours has inestimable value. 

So, right now, before the movement to cut 
back meetings of the operative millers grows to 
uncontrollable proportions, let us deplore it. We 
have every respect for the men propounding this 
point of view, but we feel strongly they are wrong 
in their approach. This is no advocacy for more 
and more meetings though it is agreed that better 
meetings could be held in some districts. But it is 
a plea to retain the status quo even at the risk of 
being accused of crying “wolf” before he starts 
to bite. 

Isolationism is the epitome of fear. We refuse 
to believe that a management which has brought 
the North American milling industry to the emi- 
nence it enjoys today wants its production men 
to bury their heads in the sand. 


Young Men in the Flour Distributing Trade 


N looking toward the forthcoming convention 
| of the National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, which will be held in Chicago on May 11-13, 
Robert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt Flour Co., Chi- 
cago, president of the organization, has comment- 
ed pertinently about the future of the industry. 
He has thought especially of the future ft offers 
young men. 

Mr. Schoedler pointed out that it is common 
to hear flour distributors say that “no son of mine 
will ever get into this business,’ and then add: 
“Yet young men are filling the gap left by the 
veterans and they are succeeding.” 

For some unknown reason, that is a true pic- 
ture of the present situation. We know personally 
sons of flour distributors who have entered their 
fathers’ businesses, and shortly left for other 
fields. At the same time, other young men, with 
no flour background whatever, have made success- 
ful places for themselves in the industry. 

Critically analyzing present methods of flour 
distribution, Mr. Schoedler concludes: “The point 
is we can’t assume that we have any right to 
survive as distributors of flour unless we perform 
a function which makes us economically valuable 
to the mills. Let us ask ourselves if we are trying 
to get by with 1930 methods under 1958 conditions. 
We must not remain stagnant in flour selling 
techniques; we must adapt to changing times. 

“Upon analysis, both brokers and jobbers can 


do a better job in many markets than the mill 
can do direct. We offer personal contacts and 
personal services that are invaluable. If we have 
fallen short of selling these services, we need not 
perpetuate our error. Having faith that we do 
offer benefits to our mill and to our customers, 
let’s do a better job of selling ourselves.” 

The convention of NAFD will be an excellent 
place in which to consider Mr. Schoedler’s sug- 
gestions. This organization is the sole national 
voice of flour distributors. The business sessions 
will be panel discussions in which members of the 
association will participate. The program has been 
planned with brokers, jobbers and millers in mind. 
Experience has shown that these meetings are 
extremely valuable to all who attend them. 

The young men in the trade will find the re- 
sultant discussions particularly useful in giving 
them an appreciation of the problems facing the 
distribution side of the flour business—an all- 
important side of the business, for no matter how 
hard the technologists work to improve the prod- 
uct, their efforts will be as naught if the distribu- 
tive machinery is not efficient. 

The future lies with the young men and their 
principals should give them every opportunity to 
air their views. They will add new ideas to the 
experience of the old hands and in this way will 
help to bring about that new conception demand- 
ed by changing times and prevent the stagnation 
about which Mr. Schoedler warns. 
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Freight Rate Protest: 








Reduction of Wheat Rail Rate 
Prompts Protest by Miller 


The reduction in rail freight rates for the movement of wheat, excluding 
wheaten products, has caused considerable concern to the flour milling trade. 
The transportation committee of the Millers National Federation has been 
working on the problem for some time. E. Walter Morrison, president, Morri- 
son Milling Co., Denton, Texas, has addressed a letter on the subjeet to of- 
ficials of the railroads with copies to members of the milling industry. He 
refers specifically to the reduction in wheat rail rates from Oklahoma and 
Texas origins to Texas Gulf ports, for export only, which were made effective 
Sept. 10, 1957, and to recent proposal by the Rock Island Railroad to reduce 
further by 5¢ to 10¢ cwt. the export rates on wheat, excluding products, and 
confining application of proposed reduction to through movements via the 


Rock Island only. 


The Morrison Milling Co. urges: 


(1) That all reduced wheat ex- 
port rates made effective Sept. 
10, 1957, be cancelled, and rail- 
roads’, flour millers,’ and ship- 
pers’ efforts be united and center- 
ed in removing the congressional 
exemption of agricultural prod- 
ucts from Interstate Commerce 
Commission control and to give 
ICC control of all freight move- 
ments in interstate commerce for 
hire, excepting only movement 
from farm to first primary mar- 
ket, or:— 

(2) That said rates be made 
effective also to the products of 
wheat and be extended propor- 
tionately from Texas-Oklahoma 
origins to the Memphis Gateway 
with such equalization of inter- 
mediate rates as will preserve 
historic relationships between 
wheat origins, milling and stor- 
age points, and crossings of Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Rivers, or:— 

(3) That the wheat export 
rates made effective Sept. 10, 
1957, shall also be extended to 
products of wheat for export, 
thus preserving the historic 
equality between wheat and its 
products for like movements. 


Our proposals are numbered (1), 
(2), and (3), in the order of greatest 
preference. No. (3) is by far the least 
desirable to the flour millers, and No 
(1) the most to be desired by rail- 
roads, millers, and grain elevators, 
who have miller customers. 

When making lower wheat export 
rates effective, the railroads argued 
that such reductions were required to 
meet truck competition. But reduc- 
tions made have served neither to 
eliminate nor reduce truck competi- 
tion. We believe truck movement of 
wheat from Oklahoma-Texas origins 
to the Gulf for export is even larger 
than before said rates were made ef- 
fective. The railroads are now hauling 
for export only such wheat as they 
would have hauled in any event, but 
are performing the service at greatly 
reduced rates and income. 

When Texas and Oklahoma wheat 
is harvested, that large portion which 
is concentrated by rail shipment to 
terminal elevators for storage will be 
taken over by Commodity Credit 
Corp., and will move for export as 
wheat, because flour millers cannot 
afford to pay the higher rail rate ap- 
plicable to wheat products, whether 
destined for export or domestic mar- 
kets. Thus, the carriers reduce their 
potential revenue by the difference 
in rate between wheat and products, 
and risk losing entirely the privilege 
of moving any wheat which is re- 
quired by mills for the production of 
products. 

To us, it appears that carriers have 
reduced their revenues on grain that 


¥ 


otherwise they would have hauled at 
the higher domestic rate, by 19% to 
26¢ cwt., dependent upon origin (Enid 
and Ft. Worth.) 

Present reduced export rates were 
made effective Sept. 10, 1957, subse- 
quent to the first movement from 
country elevators to terminals for 
concentration, and the lowered export 
rate consequently did not affect the 
1957 crop. The railroads have not yet 
experienced the loss in revenue which 
inevitably will be theirs unless these 
rates are cancelled before the 1958 
harvest movement begins, which can 
be expected in Texas and Southern 
Oklahoma by May 25 at the latest. 

While the reduced export rates have 
not brought and do not promise in- 
creased tonnage or revenue to the 
railroads, they have exercised a most 
destructive impact on the business of 
Texas and Oklahoma flour millers. 
The effect thereof has been to estab- 
lish wheat prices at origin points 
based on Galveston export market 
less export rail rate from country 
origin, and when the much higher 
rates applicable to wheat movements 
for milling and distribution of flour 
and mill feeds, export and domestic, 
are applied, the wheat costs of Texas- 
Oklahoma millers are raised from 9 
to 14¢ bu. Such cost increases are be- 
yond the ability of Texas and Okla- 
homa millers to absorb and make it 
impossible for these millers to com- 
pete equally in any market. Applica- 
tion of these rates makes the cheap- 
est wheat available for rail movement 
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to Texas and Oklahoma millers, to 
originate via the Kansas City Gate- 
way, or from Kansas points north of 
areas in which reduced export rates 
were made applicable. 


Unrestrained Competition 


Their application has opened Texas 
and Oklahoma flour markets to un- 
restrained competition from northern 
mills who are given decided cost ad- 
vantage because of relatively higher 
mill feed returns available to them, 
even when the Texas or Oklahoma 
miller grinds wheats from Kansas 
origins. 

Lowered export wheat rates exclud- 
ing flour application have eliminated 
Texas and Oklahoma mills from com- 
petition for flour or feed business 
outside the states of Texas and Okla- 
homa, for while domestic rates are 
unchanged and historic rate relation- 
ships are maintained from wheat 
origins to destinations in other states, 
Texas and Oklahoma origin wheat 
prices have been so arbitrarily in- 
creased by application of reduced ex- 
port wheat rates, when compared to 
wheat costs of northern mills, that 
Texas and Oklahoma mills cannot 
compete to equal advantage any- 
where. 

Moreover, the reduction in wheat 
export rates inapplicable to products 
is handicapping all American mills in 
competing effectively for foreign flour 
business. Since World War II, stimu- 
lated by foreign aid money, Swiss, 
German, and English mill builders 
have developed new flour milling proc- 
esses and have built flour mills in 
numerous countries. More than a 
thousand flour mills have been built 
subsequent to World War II outside 
the U.S. The numbers of foreign mills 
are being steadily increased. Ameri- 
can wheat used by foreign millers now 
enjoys preference over flour in ocean 
freight rate, also in rates from mill 
to port when milled from Texas and 
Oklahoma origin wheat, thus the com- 
petitive advantage of foreign millers 
is enhanced manifold. 

What do the railroads seek to do? 
Do they seek to destroy the business 
of Oklahoma and Texas flour millers ? 
If such is their intent, the result 
sought can be attained in no more 
effective manner. We cannot under- 
stand the railroads’ motives behind 

irn to WHEAT RATES, pac: 


ICC Head Asks for Outright Repeal 
Of Transportation Excise on Freight 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has thrown 
its weight behind the outright repeal 
of the transportation excise tax on 
freight. 

In an appearance before the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Subcommittee, 
Howard G. Freas, ICC chairman, 
wenf all out to put in public light 
the objections to this wartime meas- 
ure, which was imposed primarily to 
discourage unnecessary freight ship- 
ments but has since become an out- 
right revenue measure. 

Heretofore, the ICC has pointed 
out in less widely publicized state- 
ments the discriminatory aspects of 
the excise tax on many groups of 
shippers. But this time the top man 
of the ICC has come before Congress 
to make the position of the agency 
clear. 

The ICC position is divulged at a 
time when Congress is studying the 
entire national transportation prob- 
lem wherein the rails are in deeply 
serious financial difficulties. 

After a long series of rate increases 


it has become evident that industry 
and agriculture could no longer stand 
ever-increasing freight bills. 

Already the freight rate pattern 
has caused a revision in the produc- 
tion centers for many industries 
which could quickly take such ad- 
justment steps. For others with more 
or less frozen bases of production, 
such changes could not be made. 

Mr. Freas gave the Senate sub- 
committee a sweeping review of the 
transportation outlook. He voiced di- 
rect opposition to any liberalization 
of ICC controls over rate making by 
the carriers. 

Private Carrier Criticized 

He aimed critical fire against the 
extension of application of agricul- 
tural exemption for truck freight and 
also at the private carrier. 

Mr. Freas contended that these 
two problems in many instances by- 
passed ICC regulations beyond the 
intent of Congress. The result has 
been a diversion of freight traffic 

(Turn to ICC, page 32) 








Henry G. Lykken 


Henry G. Lykken, 
Turbo Equipment 
Inventor, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS Henry G. Lyk- 
ken, 76, well-known engineer-inven- 
tor, died April 6 in University hospi- 
tals, Minneapolis, from injuries su- 
stained in an auto collision the previ- 
ous day. Mr. Lykken developed the 
original equipment used in the new 
turbo milling process announced by 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., a year ago. 

Mr. Lykken had spent more than 
30 years developing machines for fine 
grinding and classifying. He was rec- 
ognized as one of the foremost engi- 
neers in his field, and he held many 
patents 

Mr. Lykken pioneered in the pul- 
verizing of coal when the idea was 
so new that he had to design his own 
boilers to burn the pulverized fuel. 
The Unipulvo coal pulverizer, which 
was built under Mr. Lykken’s patents, 
was manufactured by the Strong- 
Scott Manufacturing C Minneapo- 
lis, and sold in many parts of the 
world. Today, most large power 
plants are fired by pulverized coal 

In 1935 Mr Lykken left his posi- 
tion as chief engineer for Strong- 
Scott to develop inventions and pat- 
ents that he held in areas of the fine 
grinding field other than coal. He de- 
veloped machines used by the cosmet- 
ics, sugar, candy and pigment indus- 
tries 

After World War II Mr. Lykken 
started his association with Pillsbury, 
working with Tibor Rozsa, the com 


pany’s director of milling develop- 
ment. Their test work milling pro- 
cesses resulted in an exclusive con- 
tract between Mr. Lykken and Pills- 
bury in the company’s field of busi- 
ness. Mr. Lykken was retained as a 
consultant, and he invented and pat- 
ented several ent rely new types I 
1erodynamic grinders and classifiers 
which have been developed and li- 
censed exclusively Pillsbury for 
use in its patented processes 

The Microcyclomat Co., Minneapo 
lis, was formed in 1951 as a patent 
holding company with Mr. Lykken 


as president and William H. Lykken 
as vice president and treasurer. This 
company manufactures the type of 
equipment presently used in the tur- 
bo milling process, with Pillsbury be- 


} 1 


ing its exclusive licensee in the mill 
ing industry. A subsidiary, the Hurri- 
cane Pulverizing Co., was formed to 
develop machines for products not re- 


lated to flour milling 








Fourth Full Cargo 
Of Milling Wheat 
Sold to Red China 


VANCOUVER—The fixture of the 
fourth full cargo of milling wheat to 
be loaded at Vancouver for Red Chi- 
na has been confirmed. This brings 
the total Red Chinese purchases of 
wheat in the Vancouver market up to 
$5,000 tons in the first grain business 
done with that country in some time. 

The names of the firms selling the 
wheat cargoes here were not an- 
nounced, but it was reported that the 
buyers purchased on a f.o.b. basis, 
chartering the vessels on their own 
account in an effort to prevent rates 
soaring sharply. The move had the 
desired effect. The ships will mainly 
load here this month and presumably 
will discharge at the new port estab- 
lished at Taku Bar in North China. 

Sale of one small parcel of clear 
flour was also reported to have been 

m here to Red China. This, like 
the wheat business, was done on a 
confirmed letter of credit basis, and 
there were reports of prospects of 
further flour sales from here. There 
were also strong rumors that some 

this extra flour business might be 


worked on a barter basis. 
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Team Will Survey 
European Markets 


For Feed Grains 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that a team will leave April 15 to 
make a study of possibilities for fu- 
ture markets for U.S. feed grains in 
West Germany, Italy and Greece. 





pment of permanent dollar markets. 

The market promotion survey is 
provided for under an agreement be- 
tween the USDA's Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service and the National Fed- 
eration of Grain Cooperatives. Part 
yf local currencies accruing under Ti- 
tle I of Public Law 480 are available 


ties 

The survey team is composed of 
John J. McCracken, FAS, grain and 
feed division, and two representatives 
f the federation. They will study the 
immediate and long range possibili- 
ties of increasing sales of U.S. corn, 
grain sorghums, high protein meals, 
barley and oats in West Germany, 
Italy and Greece. 

The federation representatives are 
Fred Maywald, manager, grain de- 
partment, Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn. of Iowa, and Dr. Max Jeter, 
director, products research, Indiana 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn. 

Expansion of foreign markets for 
this country’s feed grains is important 
because of the high efficiency of U.S. 
feed grain production and the cur- 
rent supplies in excess of domestic 
needs. Corn, grain sorghums, barley 
ind oats are major items in the Com- 
modity Credit Corp.’s holdings. 

The survey team will confer with 
U.S. agricultural attaches, and feed 
manufacturers, merchants and users 
in West Germany, Italy and Greece 
regarding possible market develop- 
ment activities. Some of the latter 
may include sending German, Italian 
or Greek trade teams to the U.S. to 
observe the production, quality and 
availability of U.S. feed grains; dem- 
onstrations of feed grain uses in in- 
creasing poultry and livestock produc- 
tion; jointly sponsored experimental 
work, and educational advertising. 
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Geoffrey B. Sweatman 


DIRECTORSHIPS—John Lea, chair- 
man of the board of Minsal, Ltd., 
British mineral mixtures concern, has 
announced the appointment of four 
new directors. They are Geoffrey B. 
Sweatman, Ernest R. Baynham, 
James Cassidy and Alan L. Farrand. 
Mr. Sweatman is well known in the 
British grain trade and has served as 
chairman of the metropolitan branch 
of the National Association of Corn 
and Agricultural Merchants. 





Ohio Firm Promotes 


Michael W. McGrath 


CINCINNATI — Michael W. Mc- 
Grath has been named assistant vice 
president in the grain merchandising 
department of the Early & Daniel 
Co., Cincinnati, it was announced by 
Robert Lee Early, president. 

Mr. McGrath had been manager of 
the firm’s elevator and related grain 
operations in Louisville, Ky., for 15 
years. Previously, he had been gener- 
al traffic manager and buyer for the 
former S. Zorn & Co., Louisville. 

In his new position in the main of- 
fice at Cincinnati he will supervise 
the buying of grain for the company’s 
Tuxedo brand of livestock and poul- 
try feeds. He also will be responsible 
for sales of whole grains to the dis- 
tilling industry and to the New Eng- 
land and trunk line territories. 

Mr. McGrath is a member of the 
Cincinnati Board of Trade, a director 
of the National Grain Trade Council 
and a former president of the Louis- 
ville Board of Trade. 


Statistical Analysis: 
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Wheat Supply Availability 
Set at 1,894 Million Bushels 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Statistical ma- 
terial made available by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture dis- 
closes that at July 1, 1958, there 
will be no reduction in the supply 
of wheat available for use in the 
new crop year running to June 30, 
1959. The estimated supply by July 
1 will be approximately 1,894 mil- 
lion bushels based on a carryout of 
around 742 million bushels of old 
crop wheat and an estimated new 
crop of 1.15 billion. 


The total availability of 1.89 billion 
bushels in the new crop year is slight- 
ly higher than the total reported for 
the same time a year ago, despite the 
export stimuli of PL 480 programs, 
International Wheat Agreement sub- 
sidy payments, donations for foreign 
and domestic relief and some small 
barter deals. 

USDA states that supplies avail- 
able at April 1, 1958, amounted to 
977 million bushels with domestic dis- 
appearance for the remaining three 
months of the crop year assessed at 
around 120 million. On the basis of 
the department’s forecast of 400 mil- 
lion bushels going into export chan- 
nels in this crop year, the amount 
moving overseas in the final three 
months of the year should be around 
115 million. The two disappearance 
factors together total 235 million 
bushels and this figure, when sub- 
tracted from the reported supply level 
of 977 million, gives the final carry- 
out of 742 million bushels. 

Under these circumstances it may 
be seen how foolhardy it would have 
been for the President to have ap- 
proved the “freeze” legislation ap- 
proving a price support level of $2 
bu. USDA would have been compelled 
to adopt this level despite the fact 
there was no material change in the 
wheat supply-demand outlook. 


Export Level Problematical 

Attainment of the 400 million bush- 
el export level seems problematical in 
the light of recent monthly export 
business and the indicated demand 
under present programs, including PL 
480 and regular dollar buying. 

For the February-March periods 
exports of wheat amounted to no 
more than 46 million bushels, a pace 





USDA ASKS BIDS TO PROCESS CCC WHEAT 
INTO 40.8 MILLION LB. FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has announced 
that offers have been requested to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 40,887,950 Ib. flour and CCC-owned corn into 21,270,750 Ib. corn- 
meal for domestic and foreign donation. Of the flour, 21,081,550 Ib. will be 
for domestic donation through school lunch programs, institutions and welfare 
agencies and 19,806,400 Ib. for foreign donation through U.S. private welfare 
organizations for distribution to needy people abroad. Of the cornmeal, 9,816,- 
750 Ib., either regular or degermed, will be for domestic donation and 11,- 
454,000 Ib. degermed will be for foreign donation. The flour for domestic 
donation will consist of 16,746,050 Ib. all-purpose flour, 3,305,500 Ib. bread 
flour and 1,030,000 Ib. whole wheat. For foreign donation, the quantities will 
be 7,265,100 Ib. all-purpose flour, 5,221,400 Ib. bread flour and 7,319,900 Ib. 
whole wheat flour. Offers to process the flour and cornmeal are due not later 
than 4 p.m. (EST) Monday April 21, for acceptance not later than midnight 
Thursday, May 1. Since Jan. 1, approximately 8.6 million bushels of CCC- 
owned wheat have been scheduled for processing into 386,050,000 Ib. flour and 
5.4 million bushels of CCC-owned corn for processing into 177,100,700 Ib. corn- 
meal for the USDA domestic and foreign donation program. 





which would not enable the 400 mil- 
lion bushel target to be reached, 
thereby casting some doubt on the 
export factor used for April-June. 
This observation is supported by the 
fact that some PL 480 programs run 
through into the next crop year, with 
contract periods for authorizations 
extending to Aug. 31. 

The possible drag in exports les- 
sens the demand for old crop wheat 
during the balance of the current 
crop year and modifies the tightness 
of supply conditions. Indication of a 
relaxation of free market tightness is 
also found in the availability of West 
Coast wheat owned by the Commo- 
dity Credit Corp. which was recently 
made available for subsidy certificate 
redemptions. 

A rough reckoning of the 1958-59 
crop year supply indicates the heavy 
weight of hard red winter wheat 
available with hard spring wheat as 
the next affender in surplus volume. 
Continued heavy West Coast pro- 
gramming of white wheat and po- 
tential dollar buying of that class by 
Far Eastern purchasers will pull 
down that surplus level as far as 
carryover stocks are concerned. 








BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF 


Abilene Flour Mills 
Out of Operation 
For 28 Hours 


ABILENE, KANSAS—The Abilene 
Flour Mills Co. here was out of op- 
eration for 28 hours after a wall on 
the north side of the building col- 
lapsed and tore out wiring leading to 
the motor room recently. 

Kansas Power and Light Co. em- 
ployees worked through the week-end 
to repair the damaged wiring and to 
restore electrical service to the mill's 
motor room 

The cave-in affected the wall and a 
portion of a storage room located just 
north of the motor room. No damage 
was done in the motor room itself. 
Debris from the cave-in fell in an ex- 
cavation which was dug as a part of 
a project to add new laboratory facil- 
ities and a new warehouse to the mill. 
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Elevator Deliveries 
In Western Canada 


Show Decrease 


WINNIPEG—With the exception 
of rye, deliveries of all grains to coun- 
try elevators in Western Canada from 
the beginning of the crop year on 
Aug. 1, 1957, to March 26, 1958, are 
down from the previous year. Deliv- 
eries of all grains amounted to 299.7 
million bushels, compared with 354.5 
million in the same period a year 
earlier. The wheat totals were 185.4 
million and 207.9 million bushels, re- 
spectively. The oat total at 33.5 mil- 
lion bushels was 5.2 million under the 
comparative total a year ago; barley 
deliveries at 64.4 million bushels were 
17 million smaller, and flaxseed at 
12.5 million bushels was down 9.3 
million from a year ago. On the other 
hand, rye deliveries at 3.9 million 
bushels were 1.2 million ahead of the 
comparative figures for the 1956-57 
crop year. 
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CINCINNATI Members of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists are meeting here this week 
to hear more than 50 technical papers 
on virtually all phases of the milling 
industry. Also programmed for the 
sessions extending from Monday 
through Friday in the Hotel Nether- 
land-Hilton were meetings of boards 
and committees Monday afternoon, a 
business session Wednesday morning, 
a dinner-dance Thursday evening, and 
submission of committee reports at 
the closing session Friday afternoon. 
An attractive entertainment program 
was arranged for the ladies present. 

“Our growing world-wide service to 
those who are interested in cereals as 
human food is heartening,” declared 
Dr. William B. Bradley in his presi- 
dential address opening the Tuesday 
morning session. “In most countries 
other than our own,” he said, “some 
cereal food constitutes the major por- 
tion of the diet. Therefore, the con- 
tributions of our publications to the 
knowledge of the composition and 
conversion of cereals into palatable 
foods have even greater importance 
to man’s welfare in other sections of 
the world than in the U.S., where our 
economic status permits us to con- 
sume high-priced sources of nutrients 
beyond our requirements. 


Poor Rating 

“In a country of huge agricultural 
surpluses, the tendency to low-rate 
grains as human food is readily un- 
derstood. The less efficient use of 
grain as food bolsters the agricultural 
economy. This poor rating accorded 
cereal foods has been made possible 
to a great extent by the lethargy 
within our industries.” Discussing ac- 
tivities of competitive food industries, 
Dr. Bradley declared they “have 
been quick to explore the value of 
their products in nutrition” while 
“most of the nutrition investigations 
on cereal products have been under- 
taken to demonstrate the value of 
added supplements, many of which 
have greatly increased production 
costs, or fail to meet with consumer 
acceptance. 

“Being chemists, we are aware of 
the potentialities of chemical sub- 
stances. I believe we all recognize 
the need for strengthening the Food 





Dr. William B. Bradley 


Service of AACC to World, 
Milling Industry Topics 
At Cincinnati Meeting 


and Drug Law to cover chemical ad- 
ditives. Its present weakness presents 
a potential hazard to the consumer, 
and fosters poor public relations for 
the entire food industry, because of 
the gross exaggerations made by 
writers on this subject.” 


Milling Executive Speaks 

Speaking at the Tuesday afternoon 
session on “The Future of the Wheat 
Milling Industry,” John P. Snyder, 
Jr., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
said: “There are potentially great 
contributions that the field of cereal 
chemistry can make to our future. 
In recent years, the relationships be- 
tween production personnel and 
chemists have become more import- 
ant. I believe that success in the fu- 
ture depends on these relationships 
reaching new heights.” 

Discussing the wheat surplus pro- 
blem, Mr. Snyder declared: “It is 
extremely important to our industry 
and to the farmer that some equita- 
ble solution be found for this prob- 
lem, but the gradual decline in the 
per-capita consumption of wheat flour 
products works against this. The fact 
that the price support system has 
guaranteed a price to the farmer for 
any kind of sound wheat has meant 
less emphasis on the growing of qual- 
ity wheats that are suitable for mill- 
ing and baking, even though premium 
prices are paid for the better wheats 
at the grain markets. The tendency 
of farmers to plant varieties that 
yield well and that are resistant to 
weather and blights further reduces 
the consideration of baking and mill- 
ing qualities. 

“None of us is wise enough to say 
what the wheat supply situation will 
be in the future. However, I am sure 
that there will have to be greater 
emphasis on the growing of improved 
varieties of wheat that are more suit- 
able for milling and baking. This will 
require even a greater degree of co- 
operation between the millers and 
bakers and the agronomists and cer- 
eal chemists than exists at present 
I do not mean to overlook the cooper- 
ative work that is now carried on by 
crop improvement associations, uni- 
versities, federal laboratories, etc. I 
think there must be more. The grain 
industry must do everything possible 
to make its food products more ap- 
pealing and palatable to increase con- 
sumption, and I think this effort 
must begin right at the beginning 
with the kind of wheat that is 
grown.” 


Transportation Discussed 


Discussing the transportation and 
handling of wheat from the producer 
through the country and terminal ele- 
vators to the mills, Mr. Snyder said 
this “is an area of our industry 
where changes have been occurring 
but where a lot more has to be done 
to bring the costs down. No longer 
can we be satisfied with the costly 
and time-consuming method of un- 
loading wheat wherein men scoop it 
out of the boxcars, using inefficient 
methods and involving working con- 
ditions that are more and more un- 
acceptable. Modern facilities are 
needed where grain is handled in any 
volume. Car dumps are very expen- 
sive, so justified only for large vol- 
ume. Pneumatic systems are conven- 
ient but somewhat costly to operate 





25-YEAR MEN—During the recent annual meeting of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
New York, the picture above was taken of the club’s “25-Year Table.” The 
photographer was George C. Oliver, Charles P. Oliver & Co. Left to right 
are: Francis M. Franco, New York; Raymond F. Kilthau, New York; Charles 
E. Larsen, Larsen Baking Co., Brooklyn, N.Y.; William P. Duff, Baker Perkins, 
Inc., New York; William J. Eisner, New York (retired); W. G. Martin, ZJr., 
Greenwich, Conn. (retired); Charles E. Casto, Ward Baking Co., New York: 
Harry P. Harrison, Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co., New York; E. B. 
Keistead, treasurer of Bakers Club, Inc., New York; Clifford W. Webster, 
Bakers Review, New York; Frank A. Lyon, secretary of Bakers Club, Inc., 
New York; Charles A. McBride, the J. H. Day Co., New York; Frank R. 
Prina, Frank R. Prina Corp., New York, and John J. Bennett, National Yeast 
Corp., Belleville, N.J. Arthur G. Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., is the new 
president of the Bakers Club. 





In the past few years, we've seen a_ tening, (6) failure on the part of 
rapid swing to the hauling of wheat producers wheat products to edu- 
by truck. To take advantage of these cate, promote and advertise as much 











lower transportation costs, more is competing foods, and (7) loss of 
truck-dumping facilities will be need- prestige by breadstuffs and their re- 
ed. Somehow or other, we need to juction to substitute foods. Moving 
improve the entire movement of ym to the fields of processing and 
wheat from the growing field to the handling, Mr. Snyder said that “very 
mill. Too much of the total cost of few new flour mills have been built 
flour is in the cost, storage and trans- in this country in recent years while, 
portation of the raw material during the last 27 years, 309 mills 
} 7’ 
Commenting on products and mar- “~~ 
kets. Mr. Snvder said that millers “Howeve! he added there has 
re sometimes prone to use the been a lot of activity in the area of 
words over-production and excess 10dernization, and I know that 
pacity,” but it is probably more cor- W* will see a continuation of that 
rect to sav that the milling industry activity. Developments of this kind 
problem is purely and simply y high potential for new prod- 
under-consumption. In 1910, in the ucts and broadened markets of great 
U.S., the per-capita consumpt benefit to the future of our industry 
wheat flour products was 211 It They should help to fill the technical 
1957-58 the initial forecast is 118 ll vacuum which does exist in our in- 
, 44 declin ver this 47-vear dustry.” Discussing some of the 
period. In this same period of tims “problems and opportunities” open t 
ur popul n increased about 85 cereal chemists, Mr. Snyder pointed 
The total consumption of flour in the ut th t “one of the big areas of tech- 
U.S. went up about 2 during this nical deficiency in flour milling is our 
pe d. but only becaus f our tre nability to write quantitative speci- 
mendous population increase fications for flour. We mostly have 
AAC( 
Recent Figures Cited 
Let’s take a more recent look at [eR 
flour consumption. In the five-yea - 
period from 1953 through 1957 ou 
population increased by over 11 mil- 
lion, yet the total annual domestic 
use of flour stayed almost constant 


it about 205 million cwt. during each 


of these past five years.” Mr. Snyde1 


cited seven factors ‘that have 
brought about the decline in the per- 
capita consumption of wheat flour 
pi ducts These, he said, are 1) the 
shift from home baking to commer- 


( baking, (2) the introduction 
hundreds of new foods and new 
of food in the grocery trade, causins 
grain products to decline from 19 
yf this market in 1910 to only 9.8 
in 1956, (3) changing patterns in 


American life, with consumers re- 


quiring fewer energy foods as ma- 
chines replace or supplement manual 
labor, (4) attacks of food faddists 


and quacks who have claimed that 


white flour and its products can lead 
to almost every kind of degenerative 
disease, (5) popular misconcept 


John P. Snyder, dr. 


that breadstuffs are peculiarly fat- 


oo 
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Rise in Flour Prices Fails 
To Stimulate Sales: 


Watching New Crop Progress 


Buyers 











pace in the seven-day period 
nding April 7 as the factors which 
ve been driving purchasers and sell- 


a buying slowed to a snail’s 
C 
I . 

s farther apart in recent weeks 






squeezed even harder. On top of in- 

creased buying resistance, the week 

was cut short one day to make way 
wr the long Easter holiday. 

There was new concern over a pos- 
sible shortage of free wheat supplies, 
sparked by light cash receipts in 
t markets. Flour costs rose 
sharply, particularly in the South- 
west, where nominal quotations were 
raised 5 to 15¢. The same situation 

rred in the spring wheat mills 


irea rit 


St major 


ccul 
) increases averaged 
nly 3 t Because bakers’ ideas 

workable levels were already 20 

30¢ below going prices, the in- 
reases served only to make bakers 
nore “new crop” conscious. Sales 
amounted to 25% of five-day milling 
capacity in the central states and 
19 in the Southwest. 
g directions were fairly 
brisk over the country, and there are 
indications that some independent 
bakeries will need old crop supplies 
within the next 30 days. 

Due to the four-day week, mill 
grind was down significantly from 
the previous period in all areas, with 
Buffalo showing the sharpest drop. 
Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 99% of capa- 
‘ity, compared with 105% the previ- 
us week and 94% a year ago. (See 
tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 
Minneapolis: Light wheat receipts 
and rising costs pushed bakery flour 
prices 4¢ higher on the local market 
last week, but the bullishness failed 
to impress buyers. Sales were down 
close to the low point for the crop 
year. And with the new crop outlook 
improving each week, buyers are 
willing to gamble on stretching sup- 
plies hand-to-mouth rather than bar- 
gaining for old crop flour in any ap- 
preciable volume. The long Easter 
week end and the accompanying holi- 
day schedule for business in general 
were not conducive to trading. 
Shipping directions were fairly good 
and running time ranged from four 
to five days. Clears were tight and 
prices firm. The family flour business 
was slow, too, and prices were un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 45% of capacity, 
compared with 30% the previous 
week and 222% a year ago. Ship- 
ments amounted to 90% of capacity, 
compared with 97% the previous 
week and 100% a year ago. 
Production by mills at Minneapo- 
lis amounted to 90% of capacity for 
the four-day week, compared with 
108% the previous week when there 
were five days. Production by mills 
of the interior Northwest amounted 
to 102% of capacity for both weeks, 
compared with 96% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the Northwest 


ug! 
a¢ 


Shippin 





amounted to 98% of capacity, com- 
pared with 104% the previous week 
and 96% a year ago. 

Quotations April 7, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots, Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.80@5.90, short patent $5.90 
@6, high gluten $6.10@6.20, first 
clears $5.27@5.65, whole wheat $5.80 
@5.90; family flour $6.35@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
flour sales amounted to only 19% of 
capacity last week, compared with 
16% the previous week and 18% a 
year ago. A third of last week’s busi- 
ness was for export or the govern- 
ment. Outside of the usual p.d.s. busi- 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 


into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











ness, bakery flour sales were extreme- 
ly limited. Prices were up about 7¢ 
from a week earlier, putting costs 
far above the level at which most 
sales have been consummated during 
the past several months. As a result, 
buyers were not pushing the mills, 
and mills were not urging buyers to 
book business at this time. The new 
crop wheat outlook continues bright. 
Neither jobbers nor bakeries worry 
about prices continuing to rise too 
much longer. 

The larger buyers have enough 
flour to take care of their require- 
ments for at least 60 days. However, 


there are some independents who will 
need flour within 30 days, it is re- 
ported. 

Family flour sales were not large, 
although there were occasional cars 
solu as jobbers and wholesalers ex- 
hausted their supplies. The same was 
true with blenders. Directions were 
rated fairly good. 

Export flour business, affected to 
a limited degree by the Easter holi- 
day, was very slow. Another factor 
slowing the export trade is the drop 
in the subsidy, a cut which buyers 
anticipated by fulfilling their needs 
beforehand. It is expected that April 
and May will be quiet months. 

An exporter bought a substantial 
quantity of second clear, possibly for 
shipment to the Middle East, early 
last week, after which there was very 
little business. Clears for April ship- 
ment are very scarce, and prices on 
the limited amount of first half of 
May flour are held higher than buy- 
ers’ ideas. Directions are fairly good, 
some mills saying they seem to be 
picking up, possibly because of the 
advent of spring. Quotations, April 3, 
carlots, Kansas City, cottons: Hard 
winter wheat bakery short patent 
$5.71 @ 5.76, standard 95% patent 
$5.61@5.66, straight $5.56@5.61, es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6.60 
@7.20, first clears with 13.50% to 
14.50% protein $4.90 @ 4.95, first 
clears with 11% protein $4.60@4.65, 
high ash clears of 1% or higher $3.70 
@ 4.30. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 100% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
22%, compared with 28% the preced- 
ing week and 16% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were fair. Quotations 
April 3, basis Kansas City: Family 
$6.88, bakery short patent $5.57, bak- 
ery intermediate $5.47, first clears 
$4.90, second clears $4.70. 

(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Light Wheat Receipts Keep Semolina, 
Durum Prices Firm; Production Dips 


HE close of Easter and the sea- 

son of Passover took the edge 
off the macaroni manufacturing busi- 
ness in the seven-day period ending 
April 7, although durum and semo- 
lina prices remained steady, due 
mainly to light holiday wheat trading 
and a lack of receipts. 

Only 110 cars were reported as ar- 
riving at Minneapolis during the 
short, four-day week, but a sharp in- 
crease occurred after the holidays 
April 7, when one day’s arrivals to- 
talled 115 cars. 

In the East, semolina sales were 
almost non-existent. Although retail 
sales of spaghetti products continued 
good in some eastern cities, others 
reported cancellations of April ship- 
ping directions for semolina, indica- 
tive of a slowing down of sales. 

Durum mill production, between six 
and seven days throughout March, 


dropped sharply last week, amounting 
to only 97% of five-day milling capac- 
ity, compared with 113% the previous 
week and 90% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis April 3 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better..... $2.38@2.40 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.37@2.39 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.35@2.38 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.34@2.37 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.33@2.36 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.31@2.34 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Mar. 30-April 5 ... 157,500 152,086 97 
Previous week 157,500 *177,802 113 
Year ago oa 156,500 140,412 90 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1957-April 5, 1958 ... 6,931,469 


July |, 1956-April 6, 1957 .. 6,105,572 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Prices 
Drop as Interest 
In Bran Declines 


M ILLFEED prices weakened in 
the seven-day period ending 
April 7, principally as a result of de- 
clining interest in bran. Because of 
the lack of supplies most places, pric- 
es generally were off only about $1 
from the previous week, although 
there were some sharp drops of $3 
for bulk bran in the Southwest. In 
contrast with bran, mixers kept up a 
good interest in middlings, and prices 
were fairly steady. Heavier feeds con- 
tinued in reasonably good demand. 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
48,383 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,424 tons 
in the previous week and 49,200 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


bas Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The demand for bran 
was negligible and prices dropped $1 
@1.50 for sacked offerings the past 
week, indicative that the bloom may 
be off the brisk pace of business 
which characterized the local market 
throughout most of March. A lack of 
supplies for spot shipment apparently 
held quotations from dipping even 
more. Standard midds., on the other 
hand, were paced by a good bulk de- 
mand and prices ended firm April 7 
with the previous week. Mixers were 
given credit for the interest in mid- 
dlings. Red dog demand continued 
good and prices were steady. Quota- 
tions April 7: Bran $40@40.50, stand- 
ard midds. $40.50, flour midds. $43, 
red dog $45@46. 

Kansas City: Millfeed price chang- 
es were mixed in the week ended 
April 7. Bulk bran declined $3 ton, 
bulk shorts were up $1 and middlings 
up $1.50 ton. Sacked shorts were 
down 25¢ and sacked bran unchanged 
Several big mixers came in and 
caused the strength in bulk middlings 
and shorts. Demand has held steady 
on sacked feeds, with the result that 
values were little different than a 
week earlier. Bulk middlings ad- 
vanced April 7, but it was said that 
supplies were adequate for the de- 
mand. Quotations April 7, carlots: 
Bran $37.75@38.50, shorts $37.75@ 
38.50, sacked; bran $32.50@33.25, 
shorts $36.50@37.25, middlings $36@ 
36.75, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand was fair and of- 
ferings sufficient. Bran declined 25¢ 
and shorts 50¢. Quotations, April 3, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $38@38.50, 
shorts $37.75 @38.25. 

Salina: Demand was fair, with 
bran and shorts unchanged from the 
previous week. Supplies were about 
in line with trade requirements. Quo- 
tations April 3, basis Kansas City: 
Bran and gray shorts $38@38.50. 

Hutchinson: Truckers absorbed all 
millfeed available and clamored for 
more. Spring weather failed to cur- 
tail demand. Prices were down 25@ 
50¢, with a firmer tone at week end. 
Quotations April 3, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $37.75 @38.50, gray shorts $37.50 
@38.25. . 

Oklahoma City: Sales were satis- 
factory and supplies ample. Prices 
closed $1.50 lower on bran and shorts. 
Quotations April 3, straight cars: 
Bran, millrun and shorts $39.25@ 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 30) 
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Prospect of Wheat Shortage 
Strengthens May Futures 


ee seven-day period ending 
April 7 was marked by wide- 
spread forecasts that tightness is de- 
veloping again in old crop wheat sup- 
plies, a factor which exerted strong 
influence during the life of the March 
contract and is now strengthening 
the May future at Chicago and Kan- 
sas City. May wheat rose almost 2¢ 
at Chicago during the period and held 
the gain. May future at Kansas City 
rose almost 1¢ midway in the week, 
but softened somewhat near the end. 
New crop futures continued to weak- 
en under pressure of the bright out- 
look for the Southwest wheat har- 
vest. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
April 7 were: Chicago—May $2.18% 
@%, July $188%@%, September 
$1.96% @%, December $1.96%; Kan- 
sas City—May $2.00%, July $1.84%, 
September $1.87%; Minneapolis — 
May $2.25%, July $2.16%, Septem- 
ber $2.06%. 

Although export workings in the 
week preceding Easter were almost 
a blank, there was considerable buy- 
ing early in the period by export 
houses against reports of fairly good 
business expected in the near future. 
This, coupled with a steady shrink- 
age of wheat at Chicago, pushed the 
May future up almost 2¢ April 2, 
where it remained the rest of the 
week. Buying was done on the basis 
of rumors that West Germany, Yugo- 
slavia and possibly Korea would en- 
ter the market within a few days 
The only actual export business 
worked last week, however, was a 
shipment of 7,200 tons for Yugoslavia 

As the period approached the long 
Easter holiday, business consisted 
mainly of evening up positions rather 
than developing any open interest in 
new trading. 

The holiday week was noticeably 
free of influence from Washington, a 
factor which has, in recent weeks, ex- 
erted substantial pressure on futures. 
In the absence of this force, other 
market changes were permitted to 
come to the front where their effect 
on prices could be discussed. Fore- 
most among these was the continued 
rise in the parity value of wheat, 
which has moved up the minimum 
support rate from $1.78 to $1.81 bu 
since March 15. 


Receipts Rise 

Receipts of wheat at the primary 
markets totaled 6.5 million bushels 
during the week ended April 3, slight- 
ly above the week before. The Min- 
neapolis market was a dull affair 
most of the time but moved up slight- 
ly at the close when arrivals fell 
below the earlier week by 517 cars 
Total inspections were only 951 cars, 
with 365 of them for CCC account 
The veto action of the price support 
and acreage allotment “freeze” bill 
was expected, and the announcement 
had little effect on prices. There was 
some concern over tight “free’’ wheat 
supplies since the rate of loan re- 
demption has been light. The cash 
basis was unchanged to down l¢, but 
Minneapolis May advanced 1\4¢ and 
closed at $2.25%. At the close on 
April 3, No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring, through 
11% protein, traded 6@7¢ over the 
May; 12% protein 7@8¢ over; 13% 
protein 8@9¢ over; 14% protein 9G 
10¢ over; 15% protein 12@14¢ over; 
16% protein 14@19¢ over; 17% pro- 
tein 18@23¢ over the Minneapolis 
May price. The average protein of the 





hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.96% 
compared with 13.84% the compar- 
able week last year. Offerings of dur- 
um wheat were light, but buying in- 
terest was lacking and the entire 
price schedule was unchanged. No. 2 
hard amber durum still in a range of 
$2.37@2.40, and No. 2 amber durum 
was bringing around $2.35@$2.38 
(See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 3 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary : $2.31'2@2.32' 
12% Protein ; - 2.3242 @2.33'2 
13% Protein 2.33'2@2.34'2 
14% Protein ‘ 2.3442 @2.35'2 
15% Protein .. ; ; 2.372 @2.39'2 
16% Protein , 2.39'2 @2.44'2 
17% Protein 2.43 '/2 @2.48'/2 


Protein premiums for over I7%, Ic each 
Va% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
Ic discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 


Prices Rise 

Kansas City cash hard winter 
wheat prices were % to 2%¢ bu. 
higher at the close April 7 than a 
week earlier. The basic May option 
was up 2%¢. However, premiums 
were unchanged to down 2¢ to offset 
the option strength. During the week 
the premium structure was advanced 
as much as 44%¢ on ordinary and the 
low end of the 12% bracket as evi- 
dence of the acute tightness in of- 
ferings 

Demand was generally good, al- 
though buyers hesitated to take on 
more than immediate needs and sell- 
ers were forced to yield to effect dis- 
position. There is still a good possibili- 
ty that free wheat will be in short 
supply before the new harvest is to 
market. The wet cold weather of the 
past week end could intensify that 
problem. 

Interior marketings improved. Re- 
ceipts last week amounted to 419 
cars, compared with 442 the previous 
week and 274 a year ago. April 7 re- 
ceipts, including those for the April 
4 holiday, totaled more than 450 cars. 

Premiums were off 2¢ on ordinary, 
down ‘'%¢ on 11.50% protein and l¢ 
lower on the low side of all other pro- 
tein grades. The high side of the 
range for wheat with more than 12% 
protein was unchanged, except for a 
16¢ loss on 12.50% wheat. Premiums 
were quoted April 7 as follows: Ordi- 
nary 16¢ over the basic May option 
of $2.13; 11.50% protein 16@18¢ over, 
11.75% protein 16@20¢ over, 12% 
protein 17% @24¢ over, 12.50% pro- 
tein 1844 @27¢ over, 13% protein 19@ 
30¢ over, 13.50% protein 20% @32¢ 
over, and 14% protein 2142 @34¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 3 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.29 @2.55'2 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.28% @2.55 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2 te $ 53 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.24% @2.5! 
No. | Red ‘ 2.29% @2.30% 
No. 2 Red 2.28% @2.30 
No. 3 Red 2.26% @2.28 
No. 4 Red 2.24% @2.27 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling 
April 7 at $2.51@2.53, rail basis, de- 
livered Texas common points. Truck 
wheat was selling at $224@2.26 de- 
livered north Texas mills. Demand 
was slow, céferings were sufficient 

Export bookings out of the Paci- 
fic Northwest were quiet. Japan was 












Current 
Flour 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 

for More than Half 


Production 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The Nort 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the tota! estimated output of ea 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


March 30- March 3!- 
April § *Previous April 6 April 2-8 April 3-9 
1958 week 1957 956 1955 
Northwest 674,593 717,381 640,874 605,803 601,774 
Southwest 1.374 441 1,402,974 1,257,287 1.248.677 1,188,170 
Buffalo 470,924 557.968 531,505 420,402 497,996 
Central and Southeast 536,748 562,530 500,798 520,308 539,873 
North Pacific Coast 301,689 325,621 267,863 297,614 300,280 
Totals 3,358,395 3,566,474 3,198,327 3,092, 804 3,127,555 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 75 75 75 
"Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ——Ju'y | to—— 
March 30- March 3!- 
April 5 Previous April é, April! 2-8 April 3-9 April 5 April é 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 958 1957 
Northwest 98 104 96 87 e4 28.5246.149 27,634,200 
Southwest 106 109 95 96 93 52,749,796 53,449,932 
Buffalo 97 114 109 88 106 22,059,532 22,091,687 
Central and S. E 9! 95 87 9! 76 21,934,061 21,801,150 
No. Pacific Coast 93 101 76 82 89 2,538,471! 12,316,260 
Totals 9 105 94 ° 92 37,808,009 137,293,229 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kanses City 
5-day week Flour % ac- S-day week Fiour % ec 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Mar. 30-Apr. 5 231,000 208 0846 90 Mar. 30-Apr. 5 266,950 290,724 103 
Previous week 231,000 *260,205 08 Previous week 281,750 296,399 108 
Year ago 237,000 223,902 94 Year ago 287,500 260,463 91 
Two years ago 237,000 202,986 86 Two years ago 279,850 287,506 103 
Five-year average 85 Five-year average 90 
Ten-year average 8! Ten-year average 7 


Revived 50 Representative Mills Outside of Konsas 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


ng Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 


and lowa 5-day week Fiour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
S-day week Flour, = % ac- = ar. 30-Apr. 5 ..1,020,950 1,083,717 106 
capacity output tivity Previous week 020,980 *1,106.575 108 
Mar. 30-Apr. 5 456,900 466,507 02 Year ago 032,500 996 824 97 
Previous week 456.900 467.176 02 Two years ago 021,350 961,171 95 
Year ago 430 500 416 972 9% F ve-year average 94 
Two years ago 454.500 402.817 89 fen-year everage 94 
Five-year average 84 Revised 
Ten-year average € 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 


*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 5-day week Flour e ac- 

Washington Mills capacity output = — tivity 

Mar. 30-Apr. 5 592,250 536,748 9! 

5-day week Flour ‘% ac- Previous week 592,250  *562.530 95 

capacity output tivity Year ago 570,250 500,798 88 

Mar. 30-Apr. 5 194,500 168,460 87 Two years ago 570,250 520,308 9 

Previous week 194,500 187,06! 93 Five-year average 80 

Year ago 215,000 164,924 77 Ten-year average 78 
Two years ago 215,000 171,773 80 *Revised 

Five-year average 8s BUFFALO 

Ten-year average 83 S-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills Mar. 30-Aor. 5 487.500 470.924 97 

Mar. 30-Apr. 5 128,500 133,229 104 Previous week 487 500 "557,798 114 

Previous week 128,500 138,560 08 Year ago 475,000 531,505 112 

Year ago 138,750 102,939 74 Two years ago 475,000 420,402 be 

Two years ago 133,200 125,84 90 Five-year average 97 

Five-year average 86 Ten-year average 97 
Ten-year average e4 *Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Apri! 5, and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1!) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana 
ncluding Minneapolis, St. Pau! and Duluth-Superior 3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y Production com 
puted on the basis of 72.6% flour production 


——Buffalot—— 








Southwest* —Northwest*— —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 


Mar. 30-Apr. 5 26,389 1,058,546 2,952 547 43 9.042 421,54 48,383 2,027,558 
Previous week $26,937 $13,774 0,713 $51,424 

Two weeks ago 26,548 12,769 0,960 50,227 

1957 25,460 079,253 2,977 555.287 0,763 434,016 49,200 2,068,556 
1956 25,185 1,022,537 2,088 539 506 8 464 371,684 45,737 1,933,727 
1955 24,066 1,005,292 2,144 539,525 0.050 426,475 46.260 1,971,282 
1954 22,928 963,356 0,04 573,054 8,169 445 964 41,138 1,982,374 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. ¢All mills. gRevised 





still out of the market. Korea was result of the government releasing 
in for four cargoes of barley, two white wheat under Public Law 480 
cargoes of hard winters and four car- as there are ample supplies in the 
goes of white wheat toward the close area Crop conditions were un- 
It was expected that all would be changed. The weather has been mild- 
confirmed over the week end. Korea’ er than usual, with no heavy snows 
is noticeably slow on confirming pur- during the winter. West of the Cas- 
chases. Otherwise, export bookings cades, weather has been unusually 
were nil, but may be helped as a_ mild, 
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World’s Export Trade in Flour 
Shows Continuing Increase; 
U.S. Remains Top Source 





Students’ President. Appointed president of the Merseyside 
Flour Milling Students’ Society, Liverpool, England, was Denys W. Povey, 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., milling engineers of Rochdale. Mr. Povey, first 
secretary of the sothits and one of the charter members, is well known 

U.S. and Canada as a result of his visits to milling centers. He plans 
o attend the annual technical conference of the Association of Operative 
Millers in Minneapolis May 5-8. 


Joins q ‘argill. « Cargill Incorporated, Minneapolis, has announced 

h Raymond J. Dittrich, a graduate of the University of Michigan Law 

School, has joined its law department. Mr. Dittrich is a native of Duluth, 

Min: ind a graduate of Notre Dame University. At Michigan he was a 

nember of the Michigan Law Review. The announcement also said Rodney 

M. Olson, with Cargill since 1946, has been named assistant to the secretary 
the corporation 


Depurément Head, Effective April 1, Leland M. Busch became 
4 the grain department of Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
ipervi 211 country stations. He and his family will move to Lexington. 
Mr. Busch became affiliated with the organization in 1950 and had been 
nan f the Arnold, Neb., station since that time. The company operates 
branch stations at Bushnell, Chappell, Callaway, Elwood, Farnam, Overton, 
ind Darr, Neb. 


N ew Staff Members. Joining the staff of the Pillsbury Mills, 
I plant at Hamilton, Ohio, recently were Randolph Hurst and Clarence 
cetiee ‘y an R. Holmes, plant manager, has announced. Mr. Hurst has joined 
the personnel department as labor relations administrator. Mr. Ludwig is a 
lan the manufacturing department. 
To Far East. The Oregon Wheat Growers League has announced 
that it has hired Wayne Gentry to work with Joseph H. Spiruta, its Far East 
resentative, in the promotion and usage of wheat and wheat foods in the 
East. Mr. Gentry, a native of Umatilla County, Ore., has been employed 
yepartment of State in American embassies and consulates in Norway, 
Austria and Korea. He will leave Pendleton, Ore., April 8 for 
he will meet Mr. Spiruta and take part in the Osaka trade fair. 





Oklahoma City Visitor. a visitor at the Oklahoma City of- 

of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was Warren Peterson, director of the marketing 

f the company’s grocery products division. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Peterson. 


nek from Vacation. Returning to Kansas City from a 10-day 
tion in California were E, F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Inc., 
i Mrs. Merrill. 


Visit to Franee. Visiting the firm of Trippette & Renaud, Paris, 

is Fred Stein, treasurer of F. H. Paul & Stein Bros., Inc. of New York. The 

French firm manufactures Shuttle brand silk and nylon bolting cloth. Mr. 

St spend 10 days in France and plans to inspect the modern weaving 

equipment installed in the firm’s factory at Sailly-Saillisel. He will return 
ime to attend the 62nd annual technical conference of the Association 
Operative Millers in Minneapolis May 5-8. 


New Grandgon, Tre birth of a grandson has been announced by 
Gordon Lott of L. R. Jewell & Son, Kansas City. The baby was born March 29 

— and Mrs. Donald Singleton, Columbia, Mo. Mrs. Singleton is Mr. Lott's 
| al ugh ter. 


Traffie Club President. Elected to presidency of the Traffic 

Club of Chicago during the organization’s annual election meeting was Walter 
N. Saaby, director of traffic, Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. The club is one 
f the oldest and largest organizations of its kind in the US. 


Vacation Over. Returning to work recently after a month’s vaca- 
t in Peru and Venezuela was Cecil Jordan, vice president and general man- 
ger for Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita. Mrs. Jordan accompanied him 
yn the trip. 


Don Eber in Hospital. Hospitalized is Donald 8S. Eber, execu- 
tive vice president of the Association of Operative Millers. His doctor ordered 
Mr. Eber to enter the hospital for observation of a leg which has been giving 
trouble recently Some appointments have had to be canceled, but Mr. Eber 
hopes to be active again next week. 


WASHINGTON—The total world 
trade in flour during the calendar 
year 1957 is estimated at around 
84.3 million hundredweights, a gain 
of 8 million over a year ago and 14 
million hundredweights above the 
level recorded two years ago, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
export department of the Millers 
National Federation from official 
sources, The present volume of 
trade is the largest since 1948 when 
world trade in flour was greatly ex- 
panded by the abnormal food needs 
of the early postwar period. In- 
creased shipments from the U.S. 
accounted for most of the gains in 
world trade during the year, and 
American millers enabled the U.S. 
to retain its place as the leading 
flour exporting nation. 


U.S. flour exports showed increases 
for both forms of export, regular com- 
mercial trade which totaled 26.4 mil- 
lion hundredweights and relief flour 
shipments estimated at around 7.3 
million hundredweights. Exports a 
year ago totaled 24.7 million hundred- 
weights of which only about 5 mil- 
lion hundredwights represented flour 
moving under the special foreign re- 
lief programs. Exports of durum 
flours, mixes and specialty products 
are not included in the regular flour 
export figures. Such exports are re- 
ported under special categories and 
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totaled 478,000 cwt. in 1957 as com- 
pared with around 365,000 cwt. in 
1956. 

The U.S. continues to occupy first 
place among the major flour export- 
ing countries and accounted for ap- 
proximately 40% of total world trade 
in flour in 1957. This is the highest 
percentage ratio since 1948 and it 
emphasizes the close relationship that 
exists between the U.S. and world 
trade in wheat flour. Canada and 
Australia continued their traditional 
roles as the other two major flour ex- 
porters. Both countries showed small 
declines from 1956 partly as a result 
of reduced imports of flour by the 
U.K., the principal empire market. 
The generally low protein supplies 
available in Canada during the past 
two crops years were also a signifi- 
cant factor in reducing flour exports 
from that country in 1957. 

Exports from other sources con- 
tinued to be generally maintained and 
appear to have reached a new peak of 
around 21 million hundredweights. 
The figures for many of the miscel- 
laneous group of exporters, however, 
are still incomplete so the totals con- 
tain estimates that are subject to 
revision. France, Germany and Italy 
continue as the major suppliers 
among this group with an estimated 
total of nearly 19 million hundred- 
weights or over 90% of the total for 
other countries. 


Exports of Wheat Flour, by Principal Countries, 1949-57 (in 1,000 cwt.) 


Year U.S Canada 
1949 32,218 19,008 
1950 19,900 19,786 
195! 22,958 23,674 
1952 20,897 25,692 
1953 17,444 21,843 
1954 16,888 19,745 
1955 21,548 16,857 
1956 24,80! 16,822 
1957 *33,700 14,915 


*Partly estimated. From official trade statistics 


Australia Other countries* World total* 
15,991 7,350 74,567 
15,017 8,550 63,253 
18,243 12,250 77,125 
18,457 13,900 75,946 
17,393 12,950 69,630 
12,304 15,600 64,537 
14,343 18,100 70,848 
15,154 19,540 76,317 
14,699 21,000 84,314 

+ * 7 


World 1957-58 Wheat, Flour Exports 
Tentatively Set at 1,050 Million Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Though too early 
for a firm estimate, indications are 
that the quantity of wheat and flour 
that will move into export channels 
during the 1957-58 marketing season 
may be about 28.1 million long tons, 
or 1,050 million bushels, including 
flour in terms of wheat. 

This tentative conclusion is based 
upon available information regarding 
the current season crop, carrying 
stocks in major exporting countries, 
supplies in importing countries and 
exports to date, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported. 

While this would represent a re- 
duction of 18% compared with the 
estimated all time record exports of 
34.2 million tons (1,278 million bush- 


els) in 1956-57, it would still be close 
to the previous record of 1,066 mil- 
lion bushels set in 1951-52. The main 
reasons for the expected lower level 
of world exports this year are: (1) 
reduced wheat import requirements 
in many countries because of a large 
crop, especially in Western Europe, 
and (2) reduced export supplies in 
Australia, Algeria, Morocco, Uruguay 
and the USSR. 

Since World War I, the bulk of 
the wheat and flour moving into ex- 
port channels has originated in only 
four countries, the U.S., Canada, 
Australia and Argentina. Their com- 
bined exports in 1956-57 represented 
approximately 83% of the estimated 
world total compared with 82% in 
1955-56. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR 
World Exports During 1955-56 Through 1957-58 (Years Ending June 30) 











From 1955-56——_—_ 
Thousand Million 
long tons bu 

OS Sr . 9,268 346 
Canada... : 7,738 289 
Australia > : 2,723 102 
Argentina . 3,083 115 

"Big 4" 22,812 852 
All others* 5,087 189 

Total® . 27,899 1,041 


“Preliminary and subject to revision 























1956-57 1957-58* 
Thousand Million Thousand Million 
long tons bu long tons bu 

14,702 549 10,714 400 
7,555 282 8,036 300 
3,363 126 1,875 70 
2,629 98 2,143 80 
28,249 1,055 22,768 850 
5,990 223 5,357 200 
34,239 1,278 28,125 1,050 


| 
! 
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Program Announced for Convention 


Of GEPS at Minneapolis May 11-16 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe program for 
Grain Elevator and Processing Su- 
perintendents convention at the Pick- 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, May 11- 
16 has been announced. The conven- 
tion will starf Sunday afternoon, May 
11, with a meeting of the officers, di- 
rectors, past presidents and chapter 
officers of the organization. 

Business to be transacted at this 
session will include the election of 
new officers and directors, a review of 
the organization's financial status, a 
discussion of future convention sites 
and assignment of responsibilities to 
each officer and director. There will 
also be a meeting of program chair- 
men, presiding officers, session direc- 
tors, chairmen and recorders of sym- 
posiums and round table discussions, 
convention committees, chapter presi- 
dents and secretaries. 

Monday Program 

The program will open Monday 
morning, May 12, with an address by 
Ernest O. Ohman, Osborne-McMillan 
Co., Minneapolis, president of the or- 
ganization. Then a standing tribute 
will be paid to deceased members of 
the organization. Dr. H. E. Gray, en- 
tomologist, Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada, Ottawa, will 
speak on “Factors in the Control of 
Grain Insects.” 

There will be a symposium on plant 
safety and accident prevention, dust 
explosion and fire prevention and 
aeration of stored grain Monday 
afternoon. Members of the panel will 
be Robert H. Jordan, Public Grain 
Elevator, New Orleans; Glen W. Fen- 
ton, C-G-F Grain Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas; Claude L. Darbe, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City; 
Harold T. Halberg, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Springfield, Ill.; Thomas L. Ir- 
men, Anderson Elevator Co., Maumee, 
Ohio; J. Gordon Shields, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, Portland; 
George A. Rolfes, Rolfes Grain Aera- 
tion Co., Boone, Iowa; and Frank E 
Blodgett, Weevil-Cide Co. Kansas 
City. 

The president’s reception and ban- 
quet will be held Monday evening 
Safety reports will be made and 
awards will be presented during this 
gathering. The president's annual ball 
will follow. 

A symposium on car unloading will 
start the program Tuesday morning, 
May 13. Members of the pane] will be 
Carl E. Kinman, Columbus (Ohio) 
Grain Terminal; Leslie C. Irwin, 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Ft. William, 
Ont.; Donald F. Petersen, Continental 
Grain Co., Longview, Wash.; James 
Crombie, Rice Grain Corp., Chicago; 
John E. Graves, Capitol Elevator Co., 
Duluth, Minn., and Elmer F. Schultz, 





BAKERY STORES SHOW 
JANUARY SALES GAIN 


WASHINGTON-—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for Janu- 
ary showed an increase of 14% over 
January of 1957, but a short-run de- 
cline of 7% from December, 1957. 
Figures are from a retail trade re- 
port compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Sales of all retail stores in 
the U.S. for January, 1958, increased 
4% over January, 1957, but declined 
23% from December. Of all stores, 
the food group made the most notice- 
able gain over January, 1957, amount- 
ing to 12%, and dropped the least 
from December, 3%. 





Central Soya Co., Marion, Ohio. 

Demonstrators during the sym- 
posium will be V. B. Cook, Barnett- 
McQueen Co., Ft. William; Robert A. 
Gordon, Link-Belt Co., Chicago; Lyle 
A. Hansen, Straight Engineering Co., 
Adel, Iowa; Walter A. Kostick, Air- 
O-Flex Equipment Co., Minneapolis; 
Victor E. Anderson, General Mills, 
Inc., Duluth, and Ray E. Haberman, 
Jr., F. H. Bathke Co., St. Paul. 

Also scheduled for Tuesday morn- 
ing is an information panel discus- 
sion. Members of this panel will be 
Robert L. Simmons, Producers Grain 
Corp., Amarillo, Texas; A. J. Meyers, 
McCabe Grain Co., Ft. William; Joe 
E. Bailey, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Clyde Kiddle, Cargill of California, 
Inc., Sacramento; William Herndier, 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwau- 
kee; Mr. Jordan and Mr. Schultz. 

Tuesday afternoon there will be a 
session on grading, cleaning, condi- 
tioning, etc., of wheat and round table 
discussions on rye and oats, soybeans, 
flax and feed and marine and export. 


Wednesday Events 

Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., assistant 
director, University of Minnesota in- 
dustrial relations center, will open the 
program Wednesday morning, May 
14, with a discussion of “Personnel 
Relations.’"’ Round table discussions of 
barley and malting and grain sor- 
ghums will follow. Round table dis- 
cussions Wednesday afternoon will be 
on corn and power transmission and 
mechanical maintenance. 

Opening the program Thursday 
morning, May 15, will be a talk on 
“Enforcement Policies of the Food & 
Drug Administration Sanitation Pro- 
gram,”’ by Maurice P. Kerr, chief, 
Minneapolis district, FDA. Round 
table discussions during the morning 
will be on grain fumigation and pest 
control and elevating and conveying. 


Round table discussions during the 
afternoon will be on dust control, 
truck handling and structural main- 
tenance. 


The associates’ reception, banquet 
and ball will be held Thursday eve- 
ning. Friday morning, May 16, there 
will be a business meeting which will 
feature presentation of committee re- 
ports. There will also be a meeting 
of officers and directors. Tours and 
visits of elevators, mills and indus- 
trial plants will also be arranged 
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CHARTER GRANTED 
TOPEKA, KANSAS Central 
Grain Co., Inc., Waldo, Kansas, has 
toy E. Keller 
has been named resident agent. Capi- 
talization of $100,000 was authorized 


been granted a charter 


To insure uniformity 








Smut Shows Decline 


In Pacific Northwest 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Smut infes- 
tation in the Pacific Northwest was 
drastically reduced in 1957 from the 
previous year. 

A department of agriculture bul- 
letin indicated that of the 55,000,000 
bu. of wheat inspected only 16% test- 
ed smutty. This was a decrease of 
10.7% from the 1956 report. The bulk 
of the smutty wheat was of the 
Elmar variety. 

An agricultural marketing service 
report based on farmer-owned wheat 
lots showed that of 24,119 lots tested, 
only 17.4% tested smutty. In 1956 
more than 30% of the total graded 
smutty. 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F, A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
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ARBA Ready for Invasion of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


New York April 27-30 for 
1958 Convention, Exposition 


NEW YORK — Bakers and allied 
tradesmen from all parts of the coun- 
try will soon be making final plans to 
attend one of 4 e most elaborate “get- 

hers” in the history of their in- 
dustry, the April 27-30 convention 

id exhibition of the Associated Re- 

Bakers of America. Under the 

i rship of Charles J. Schupp, 
Schupp’s Pastry Shop, Washington, 
ARBA president, and a spirited corps 
workers, a full program of educa- 
features, exhibits and enter- 
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tainment is getting the finishing 
touches. 

Scheduled to headquarter here at 
the Hotel New Yorker, the conven- 
tion is expected to draw thousands 
not only to the convention and exhibi- 
tion, but to visit the many attractions 
of the area. 

According to John Selig, program 
chairman, a considerable time will be 
saved by elimination of long-winded 
speeches, such time to be devoted in- 
stead to panel discussions, skits and 
demonstrations—some in which the 
bakers themselves will be asked to 
participate. 

Date Changed 


For the benefit of those who intend 
to exhibit in the ARBA international 
bread display, this feature has been 
moved from Tuesday, April 29, to 
Sunday, April 27, it was announced 
by convention officials. 

On Monday morning, April 28, the 
schedule again will omit all “speech- 
es,”’ but, according to Richard Mor- 
gan, of Utica, N.Y., education com- 
mittee chairman, plenty of speaking 
will be heard from the stage of the 
New Yorker’s Grand Ballroom during 
the presentation of an original and 
highly entertaining skit on the “do’s’ 
and “don'ts” of retail bakery selling. 
Here again the voices that will be 
heard will be those of retail bakers, a 
talented troupe from Rochester, N.Y., 
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Charles J. Schupp 


under the direction of Co-Chairman 
Bill Schonleber. 

Following the sales girl skit there 
will be an all-star panel to handle a 
question-and-answer discussion on the 
various sales and merchandising prob- 
lems the skit has presented. 

Paul Miklusak, baked foods chair- 
man, has announced that the after- 
noon of the convention’s opening day 
(April 27) will be devoted to a “New 
York Best Seller” session in the Ter- 
race Room of the Hotel New Yorker. 
This display and demonstration will 
feature a wide variety of the best- 
selling retail baked items in the huge 
New York market. Each item will be 
introduced by the baker who has 
nominated it as his “Best-Seller.” 
Complete formulas and instructions 
for making will be given on the spot. 

Immediately following the “Best- 
Seller” session Chairman Miklusak 
and Co-Chairman James Brynes have 
scheduled what they believe to be the 
best and biggest demonstrations of 
ice-cream cakes and frozen desserts 
ever seen at a bakery convention. 
And here, again, the voices that will 
be heard will be those of working 
bakers or their allied service men. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Railroads Boost Grain 


Elevator Lease Rates 


INDIANAPOLIS—Several cases of 
stiff increases asked by railroads 
from country elevator operators for 
renewal of their property leases have 
been reported by the Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., Indianapo- 
lis. 

According to the report, a number 
of grain dealers responded to an 
association request for information 
concerning their leases. 

Several examples cited were: (1) 
the New York Central is attempting 
to increase the lease of a grain deal- 
er from $390 to $730 a year. About 
one acre is under lease. The best land 
in the county recently sold for $550 
an acre; (2) one dealer, paying $18 
a year, was handed a new lease at 
$160; (3) another dealer had been 
paying $50 for the past 17 years and 
is now being asked $300. 

An association official said, “Of 
course, the railroads need more reve- 
nue, and perhaps some leases are due 
for a reasonable adjustment, but how 
in the world can a railroad justify 
such exorbitant increases? It is our 
feeling that grain dealers should fight 
for a fair and equitable lease, based 
on present land values, plus a fair 
return on the railroad investment.” 
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Virginia Holsum 
And Betsy Ross 
Bakeries Affiliate 


STAUNTON, W.VA. — The affilia- 
tion of the Virginia Holsum Bakeries, 
Inc., Staunton, with the Betsy Ross 
Bakeries of Bluefield, W.Va., was an- 
nounced by M. W. Fields, president 
of Virginia Holsum. The affiliation in- 
volves the purchase of a substantial 
interest in the Staunton bakery which 
will expedite the building of a new 
plant on the company’s property in 
Verona, Va. The Betsy Ross Bakeries, 
which headquarter in Bluefield, 
W.Va., operate plants in eastern Ken- 
tucky, southern West Virginia, south- 
ern Ohio and western Virginia. 

Mr. Fields said that “The new 
plant will represent a substantial in- 
vestment and will provide the state ot 
Virginia with one of the largest and 
most complete wholesale bakeries in 
the entire country.” At a March 24 
meeting of the Virginia Holsum board 
of directors, plans and policies for the 
company’s growth and expansion 
were discussed in relation to the new 
affiliation. As a result of the agree- 
ment reached, Virginia Holsum ac- 
quired the assistance of the Betsy 
Ross group in addition to the ser- 
vices of the W. E. Long Co.-Independ- 
ent Bakers’ Cooperative with which 
they have been associated for several 
years. 

Virginia Holsum has had rapid 
growth from its beginning in Staun- 
ton in 1947. Originally started as a 
retail bakery, known as Beck and 
Fields, the company expanded into 
the institutional and restaurant busi- 
ness as well as the wholesale grocery 
field through mergers with Friddles 
Bakery in Harrisonburg and with the 
Spaulding Bakery of Staunton. Sales 
expansion into the Charlottesville, 
Farmville, Fredericksburg, Lynch- 
burg and Roanoke areas followed 
shortly thereafter. In addition to 
these company owned and operated 
routes, Virginia Holsum sells specialty 
items to bakeries in Richmond and 
Danville, Va. 

Officers of the Virginia Holsum 
Bakeries, Inc. in addition to Mr. 
Fields are: Gilpen Willson, Jr., vice 
president; T. R. Nelson, secretary; 
and C. W. Matheny, treasurer 


———S READ iS THE STAFF Fr 


Early & Daniel li 


Evans Harrell Director 


CINCINNATI—Evans Harrell has 
been appointed a director and assis- 
tant secretary of the Early & Daniel 
Co., Cincinnati, it was announced by 
Robert Lee Early, president. 

Mr. Harrell previously had been in 
charge of grain elevators of Acme- 
Goodrich, Inc., Indianapolis, for 10 
years. 

In his new position, Mr. Harrell 
will be responsible for the buying 
of wheat, corn, oats, rye and soy- 
beans in Ohio and Indiana. 

He is a member of the Cincinnati 
Board of Trade, a vice president and 
director of the Acme-Evans Co., a 
director of Cleveland Grain Co., and 
a former president of the Central In- 
diana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 

Early & Daniel manufactures Tux- 
edo Feeds, including a new “Taste- 
Tested” feed line, the result of six 
years of experimenting with natural 
flavor additives, the company noted. 

Besides its home operations in Cin- 
cinnati, the firm operates feed mills 
in Sumter, S. C., and Tampa, Fla. It 
has warehouse facilities in Ohio, In- 
diana and the Southeast. 
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USDA Sees Another Large 
Feed Supply for 1958-59 


WASHINGTON—It looks like an- 
other big over-all feed supply for 
the 1958-59 feeding year. 

Looking ahead to the coming sea- 
son, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture says the total supply of all feed 
concentrates, including by-product 
feedstuffs as well as grains, may not 
be far from the record total of 219 
million tons in 1957-58. 

USDA commented on the feed sup- 
ply, demand and price situation and 
outlook in its latest Feed Situation 
report. 

Here’s how things shape up in the 
way of the outlook for the 1958-59 
feeding year (Octobr, 1958-Septem- 
ber, 1959) and various current devel- 
opments. 

Feed Grain Production: Farmers 
are planning a small reduction in to- 
tal acreage of feed grains this year, 
and with an average growing season, 
the cut would result in smaller pro- 
duction than last year’s record of 
142 million tons. The carryover into 
1958-59 is expected to be around 60 
million tons. Thus, the supply of 
all feed concentrates, including by- 
products, would be more than 200 
million tons for the third successive 
year. 

Based on prospective plantings as 
of March 1 (Feedstuffs, March 29), 
farmers will boost their 1958 corn 
acreage by 2% from 1957. However, 
smaller acreages of other feed grains 
are planned—oats, down 8%; barley, 
3%; grain sorghums, 13%. This would 
give an overall reduction of 4% in the 
combined acreage of the four feed 
grains. Farmers’ plans for corn will 
be influenced to some extent by the 
acreage of corn finally signed under 
the 1958 Acreage Reserve program 


If yields of corn and other grains 
are adjusted for recent trends, indi- 
cated production would be enough to 
bring the total supply of all feed con- 
centrates close to the current sea- 
son’s record high of 219 million tons. 

Feed Prices: Prices of feed grains 
and a number of by-product feeds 
have advanced during the past two or 
three months, raising the general feed 
price level from its January low. The 
index of wholesale protein feed prices 
increased 12% from January to 
March, when it averaged 9% above a 
year earlier. These advances were a 
delayed seasonal movement, but 
prices also have been influenced by 
increased feed requirements resulting 
in part from cold weather and heavy 
snows, good livestock prices and 
heavy movement of grains under sup- 
port. 

Supports: Present indications are 
that a record tonnage of feed grains 
will go under support from 1957 
crops. However, corn put un- 
der support has been down, with few- 
er eligible for full support and much 
of the corn too high in moisture. 

Price supports for 1958 have been 
announced at 70% of parity for oats, 
barley and grain sorghums. Corn sup- 
ports will reflect 77% of April par- 
ity. 

———SREAD 1S THE STAFF r LFS 

ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 

PLAINS, KANSAS — The Gano 
Grain Corp. of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
has started erection of a concrete 
grain elevator here with a storage 
capacity of 150,000 bu. The new bins 
are being built directly west of the 
firm's present 110,000-bu. structure. 
June 15 is set as the completion date. 











ROSES-IN-SNOW PROMOTION REVAMPED—The traditional Mother's Day 
promotion of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been restyled to offer bakers 
a number of ways to decorate their cakes, and to include coffee cake, cherry 
chiffon pie and snowballs. A “mother’s profile” stencil is included in the kit 
available from General Mills salesmen. The kit includes complete decorating 
instructions, formulas, stencils, posters, Mother’s Day cards, streamers, sales- 
girl’s headband and rose decorated doilies. The package is designed to provide 
bakers with a complete promotion package to aid bakers in capturing profi- 


table business, H. E. Hale, bakery service manager, points out. 
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THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE — It 
would be interesting to know how 
much the scientific and other ad- 
vances made in farming during the 
past 15 years have raised the so- 
called “normal” or average yields in 
Western Canada—particularly of 
wheat. That we shall, in the future, 
have to think in terms of several 
more bushels to the acre on the aver- 
age seems to be generally conceded 
If this assumption is correct, the nor- 
mal or expected wheat yield on the 
prairies may turn out to be closer 
to 19 or 20 bu. than to the presently 
uccepted, long-time average of 16.5 
bu. to the acre. 

There are some who attribute the 
higher yields of the past decade more 
to favorable weather than anything 
else. They are inclined to doubt if 
much improvement in yield has taken 
place. It is a difficult thing to get 
at but, quite apart from the influ- 
ence of moisture, there seems to be 
no doubt that producers in Western 
Canada are having the same experi- 
ence as those in other parts of the 
world where chemical weed control, 
better cultural methods and higher 
yielding varieties are making them- 
selves felt. 

Higher Yields Abroad 

In England and many European 
countries considerably higher yields 
are now apparent. English farmers 
today are producing an average of 
45 bu. wheat to the acre, compared 
with approximately 33 bu. in pre-war 
years. The increase in wheat yields 
in Belgium, Denmark and the Neth- 
erlands is even more pronounced. In 
all these countries rainfall is a much 
less variable factor from year to 
year than in Canada. Consequently, 
it is possible to measure fairly ac- 
curately the effects which more scien- 
tific farming methods are having 
upon yields. In Western Canada, with 
its variable climate, we can, so far, 
only hazard a guess at what is hap- 
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pening. But some day the full sig- 
nificance of what has taken place 
will be apparent for all to see in the 


record of yields.—W. G. Malaher, di- 
rector of research, Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd. 
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Scientist to Continue 


Wheat Fertilization 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Dr. Fred E. 
Koehler, soils scientist, has joined the 
Washington State College staff to 
take over the research on fertilizer 
needs of wheat. Dr. B. R. Bertram- 
son, chairman of the college's agrono- 
my department, said Dr. Koehler will 
continue the research previously car- 
ried by Dr. Glenn Leggett, who re- 
signed last November to become a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture sci- 
entist at WSC’s irrigation station 
near Prosser. Dr. Bertramson said 
Dr. Koehler’s wheat studies at WSC 
will include field work on rates, time 
and methods of wheat fertilizer appli- 
cations, and rotation studies. 

In addition, Dr. Koehler will set up 
controlled laboratory experiments to 
help pin down the effect of nitrogen 
and other fertilizer elements on the 
wheat plant and on the yield and pro- 
tein content of the food grain. He 
will also study the effect of climatic 
factors on methods and time of fer- 
tilizer application and on the com- 
parative value of different nitrogen 
formulations for specific soils and 
moisture conditions. 


PROBING FOR NATURE'S SE- 
CRETS—With a pocket knife slice 
out a cross section from a kernel of 
wheat. Now measure off 40 divisions 
on the cross section. Each small di- 
vision is now ready for a series of 
tests. This “watch-makers’ night- 
mare” is not science fiction. At the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion it is “science” faet, and the 
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scientists use special equipment for 
testing wheat kernels in sizes as 
small as one-fortieth of a cross sec- 
tion. 

Robert Katz and A. B. Cardwell of 
the K-State physics department have 
adapted standard hardness and den- 
sity testing procedures, normally 
used on much larger scale, to this 
microscopic level. This work is part 
of a station project designed to ex- 
pose the best-kept secrets in a kernel 
of wheat. Staff members of the de- 
partment of flour and feed milling 
are working closely with the physi- 
cists, and it is hoped that this re- 
search will lead to improved pro- 
cessing and baking methods 

In addition to hardness and density 
testing of wheat kernels, every few 
thousandths of an inch to determine 
the more desirable milling constitu- 
ents, the Manhattan scientists are 
also using microradiography—grossly 
enlarged X-rays—to study internal 
structure of the grain. While the 
work is not finished, Mr. Katz re- 
ports that it has already been learned 
that a kernel of wheat varies to quite 
a degree in chemical make-up and 
density from one thousandth of an 
inch to the next 


eee 
“Please Don’t Push!” 


There is a silo in Clay County, 
Miss., that is not nearly so famous 
as the renowned tower of Pisa, but 
it apparently leans just as much. Ac- 
cording to Sid Cox, who farms the 
land, the 45-ft. concrete silo was 
constructed more than 45 years ago 
Shortly afterwards, the soft earth 
under it gave way and threw the silo 
into a rakish tilt. Now abandoned 
the silo appears about ready to topple 
at any moment. But Mr. Cox assures 
visitors it will probably be around 
for many more years 


RETIRED 


He looks at golden-crusted bread 

His wife sets out for him to eat, 

And glimpses undulating head 

On head of golden, growing wheat. 

He dips a spoon in purple jell, 

And sees again a summer sky 

Through wild grapes, and is sad a 
spell— 

Though, questioned, he could hardly 
answer why. 


Elaine V. Emans 


Your Daily Bread 








And Its Dramatic History 





“YOUR DAILY BREAD”—The American Bakers Assn. film, “Your Daily 
Bread,” now has a printed counterpart, the cover of which is shown here. ABA, 
through its Bakers of America Program, has printed a booklet which relates 
the story of bread over 6,000 years of history. The booklet has been reprinted 
from the original series of advertisements which appeared in Scholastics 
Magazine. ABA is making the booklet available at less than half the cost of 
the original brochure, and recommends it for distribution in classrooms, 
meetings and following showings of ABA films. 
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NEW EXCHANGE BUILDING—Officers and directors of the Los Angeles 


Grain Exchange are shown in the first picture taking part in ground-breaking 
ceremonies. They are (left to right) A. W. Blasingham, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
vice president; Jack Follmer, Jack Follmer Grain Co., director; E. A. Huffine, 


Chas. T. Taylor & Co., treasurer; L. D. 


Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange Building 
Under Construction 


LOS ANGELES—Construction of a 
new Los Angeles Grain Exchange 
building has been started and is 
expected to be completed in August. 


The new building will house the 
offices and trading floor of the ex- 


change as well as the offices of many 
member firms. It will contain 30,000 
sq. ft. and provide parking space for 
140 cars. 

It will be a two-story structure of 
contemporary design and will feature 
sculptured concrete, tile veneer and 
glass exterior. The air conditioning 
system will provide zoned control to 
meet the needs of individual tenants 
as well as the trading floor. Ceilings 
will be of acoustical tile with fluor- 
escent lighting. 

The trading floor and offices will be 
on the second floor along with the 
offices of many of the grain mer- 
chants of the area. The ground floor 
will be occupied by Wilbur-Eliis Co 
and subsidiaries. 

Since its organization and incor- 
poration in July, 1913, the exchange 
has occupied space in the Farmers 
& Merchants Bank Building. At first 
the exchange shared floor space with 


Elfelt, Jr., Cargill Incorporated, direc- 


the Los Angeles Stock Exchange on 
the ground floor of the bank build- 


ing but moved to its own quarters on 
the fifth floor in August, 1913 


The new exchange building will be 
located at 972 S. Goodrich Blvd., 
about seven miles (15 minutes driv- 
ing time) from downtown Los An- 
geles. 
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G.L.F. To Rebuild 
Albany Feed Mill 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange is making plans to rebuild 
and modernize its feed mill in Albany, 
N.Y. The mill was damaged by an 
explosion and fire March 3. 

A survey of damage is incomplete, 
but findings so far indicate that dam- 


age is less than was first thought, 


according to E. H. Fallon, G.L.F. 
general manager. 
Since the explosion, G.L.F. mills in 


Buffalo, Binghamton and Bordentown, 
N.J., have been producing feed for 
the area served by the Albany mill. 

“These mills can temporarily han- 
dle the Albany tonnage,” said Mr. 
Fallon, “but to continue overloading 
them is not economical.” 

Modernization of the damaged mill 
will include emphasis on equipment 
for making feed pellets and crumbles, 
and for bulk feed service. 
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tor; H. H. Johnson, the Quaker Oats Co., 








director; Thomas H. Jones, Poultry- 


men’s Cooperative Association of Southern California, president, and Gabriel 


Bass, secretary-manager of the exchange. 


All are located in Los Angeles. The 


second picture is an architect’s drawing of the new building which is expected 


to be completed this August. 





Merck Opens Facility 
In East Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES 
western distribution center 


A new $600,000 
has been 


opened in East Los Angeles by Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 

The new facility, 63,500 sq. ft., is 
one of the firm’s largest branch in- 
stallations, according to William J 
Edelhauser, branch manager of the 
chemical division. 

Products to be distributed from the 
center include the coccidiostats Ni- 
carb, Sulfaquinoxaline and GlyCa- 
nide; HepZide, for the treatment of 
blackhead and hexamitiasis; vitamin 
ind antibiotic feed additives, and ar 

il health medications 

States to be served by the installa- 
tion are Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia Montana, Arizona, Idah 
Utah, Nevada, New Mexico and part 
f Texas 





“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., 


sas 


Russell, Kansas 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 

















CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


@e KANSAS CITY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 
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ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
1009 Corby Bidg. 
Phone 3-0281 






GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 
KANSAS CITY 
300 Board of Trade 36th and L 
Phone Vi 2-7038 
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the Midlands 


We offer you top 
quality milling wheat 
and all feed grains. 


Our 17 


facilities 


OMAHA 
Phone MA 6616 


million bushel storage 
onsist of 22 country 


Stations strategically situated in 
the grain belt 
plant 


and our main 
in St. Joseph 
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UNIVERSITY 


The leader in mellow-type 
spring-wheat patent 
flours 
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Minimum 1958 Corn Crop 
Support Price Set at $1.36 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced an “advance” minimum aver- 
age support price of $1.36 bu. for 
1958-crop corn in accordance with 
“forward pricing” provisions of law. 

The advance support price reflects 
77% of the April corn parity price. 
This level of support is indicated on 
the basis of estimated corn supplies 
for the 1958-59 corn marketing year. 

The law provides for a variable 
support level (between 75 and 90% 
of parity) based on the relationship 
of the estimated total supply of corn 
available for the marketing year to 
the determined normal supply for the 
year. The “forward pricing” provi- 
sions authorize setting a minimum 
support price in advance of crop 
planting time, using latest informa- 
tion and statistics available. 

The estimated supply of corn for 
the 1958-59 corn marketing year 
which begins on Oct. 1, 1958, is 
126.7% of the normal supply. This 
requires a 77% level of support under 
the law’s supply formula. The mini- 
mum support price announced this 
week will not be reduced but may be 
increased if a combination of the 
corn parity price as of Oct. 1, 1958, 
and corn supply relationships of that 
date indicates a higher support price. 


Corn Supply Situation: The indicat- 
ed normal supply of corn for the 
1958-59 marketing year is 3,749 mil- 
lion bushels, based on estimated do- 
mestic use, exports and a reserve. 

The amount of corn estimated to be 
available for the 1958-59 marketing 
year is 4,751 million bushels, based 
on the estimated carryover and a 
1958 crop of 3.2 billion bushels. This 
estimated supply figure of 4,751 mil- 
lion bushels is 126.7% of the indicated 
normal figure of 3,749 million bushels. 
This supply percentage calls for a 
support level of 77% of parity. The 
national average minimum price of 
$1.36 bu. is 77% of the April, 1958, 
corn parity price of $1.76 bu., the lat- 
est corn parity price available. 


Corn Price-Support Provisions: The 
price-support program for the 1958 
corn crop will be carried out as in 
the past through Commodity Credit 
Corp. loans and purchase agreements. 
These will be available from harvest 
time through May 31, 1959, in most 
areas and will mature on July 31, 
1959. Rates by counties for price- 
support loans will be announced prior 
to harvest. 





RESUMPTION OF PORTLAND 
CSS REDEMPTIONS 


WASHINGTON — The Portland 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
commodity office is resuming redemp- 
tion, with Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned wheat in the Pacific North- 
west, of certificates earned under the 
payment-in-kind wheat export pro- 
gram, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. The resump- 
tion was effective April 2. Certificates 
will be redeemed regardless of the 
time earned or the coast from which 
the wheat was exported. Limitations 
were put into effect on the redemp- 
tion of wheat export certificates by 
the Portland office March 8, 1957. 
These restrictions were eased Oct. 
15, 1957. The announcement removes 
all the limitations. 





Corn Acreage Allotment: The 38,- 
818,38l-acre allotment for the 1958 
corn crop in the commercial area was 
announced on Nov. 27, 1957. This 
compares to the 1957 allotment of 
37,288,889 acres. 

A total of 932 counties in 26 states 
is included in the 1958 commercial 
corn-producing area, as announced 
Oct. 7, 1957. The commercial area for 
the 1957 crop included 894 counties 
in 24 states. 


Noncommercial Producing Area: 
Counties outside the commercial area 
do not have corn acreage allotments 
The law specifically provides, how- 
ever, that when acreage allotments 
are in effect for the commercial area, 
as in 1958, the support rates in the 
noncommercial area shall be 75% of 
what they would be if the noncom- 
mercial counties were in the commer- 
cial area. 

The average support prices for 
1957-crop corn produced in compli- 
ance with acreage allotments was 
$1.40 bu., which reflected 77% of the 
October, 1957, parity price for corn. 
Support was also offered on 1957-crop 
corn produced on farms not in com- 
pliance with acreage allotments at a 
national average price of $1.10 bu 








Canadian Provinces 


Criticize Wheat Board 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board is under fire from four provin- 
ces this spring for what have been 
termed “certain discriminatory fea- 
tures” of federal and provincial grain 
marketing legislation. 

Under a three-pronged attack from 
three Prairie Province divisions of the 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
for “unfair competitfon resulting from 
the administration of present mar- 
keting regulations,” the board was 
also criticized recently by a Vancou- 
ver Liberal spokesman who said it is 
ruining British Columbia agriculture 
by “sticking too closely to regulations 
in British Columbia and _ ignoring 
them on the prairies.” 

Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba divisions of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Assn. presented a brief re- 
cently to the Wheat Board, the three 
provinces and the federal government 
with three specific requests. Their 
basic request, however, was for per- 
mission for feed manufacturers or 
processors of feed grain to purchase 
feed grains directly from producers, 
free of quota restrictions, at prevail- 
ing prices on the basis of supply and 
demand. The request applies to pro- 
cessing and resale within the province 
in which the grain is grown. 

The brief said present feed grain 
marketing regulations hamper effici- 
ency and create unnecessary costs. 
It asked for elimination of non-pro- 
ductive costs, records and inspections; 
elimination of discrimination and un- 
fair competition resulting from the 
administration of present marketing 
regulations; and an increase in the 
competitive price paid to feed grain 
producers now using non-hard wheat 
board markets for their grain. 

The British Columbia criticism, 
meanwhile, is that the board main- 
tains a set price of $70 per ton for 
feed grains in Vancouver even though 
the price in Lethbridge, Alberta, just 
across the provincial border, is only 
$20. 


SEA on 
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BAKERS WEEK ON 
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CAPITOL HILL—National Retail Bakers Week was 


climaxed in Washington when this 75-lb. cake, decorated in patriotic colors, 
was presented to Vice President Richard M. Nixon by “Little Miss Muffin,” 
Karen Woodcock, representing the Associated Retail Bakers of Greater Wash- 
ington. At the ceremony were (behind Mr. Nixon and Karen, leff to right): 
Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s Pastry Shop, Washington, president of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America; August W. Neuland, Neuland’s Bakery, 
president of the ARBGW; Anthony C. Moznyski, Falls Church Bakery, Falls 
Church, Va., local NRBW chairman; Fred C. Woodcock, Karen’s father; Leo 
Saemann, Supreme Bakery and Delicatessen, Hyattsville, Md., ARBGW vice 
president; Carl Carlson, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., ARBGW secre- 


tary-treasurer, and Mrs. Woodcock. 





SBA Convention April 17-19 
Promises Fun, Good Speakers 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Southern Bakers 


Members of the 
Assn. who attend 
their association’s 44th annual con- 
vention at Palm Beach, Fla., April 
17-19 will have a wide variety of 
entertainment, outdoor sports and 
educational speakers presented for 
both relaxation and improvement of 
their individual businesses. 

Hubert A. White of Atlanta, a man 
with a varied background as tax ac- 
countant and ministerial student, will 
deliver the banquet speech to SBA 
members at the Palm Beach Biltmore 


Hotel Friday night, April 18. Mr. 
White’s speech is on the subject, 
“Let’s Hop the High Hurdles.” After 


the banquet there will be a dance in 
the main ballroom. 

The convention is scheduled on the 
American plan with three full meals 
a day. Preliminary golf rounds will 
be played at the North Palm Beach 
Country Club beginning at 1:30 p.m., 


Thursday, April 17. Transportation to 
the golf course will be furnished by 
the hotel free of charge. At 2 p.m 
the men’s shuffleboard preliminaries 
will get underway at the beach club 
by the side of the ocean and at the 
courts in the Biltmore gardens. At 6 
p.m. the chairman of the board's and 
president’s reception will be held in 
the swimming pool area of the hotel 
At 7 p.m. a buffet dinner will be 
served on the sun deck surrounding 
the swimming pool area. After dinner 
bridge, canasta, bingo and other 
games will be played, with prizes for 
the winners. 

The allied trades breakfast will be 
held at 8 a.m. Friday, April 18, fol- 
lowed by the allieds’ business meet- 
ing. At 9:30 a.m. the annual business 
meeting of SBA will be held. The 
men’s golf finals will get underway 
at 1:30 p.m. on Friday at the North 
Palm Beach Country Club. At 2 p.m. 


the finals in the men’s shuffleboard 
tournament will get underway in the 
courts in the garden of the hotel. At 
3 p.m. the men’s putting green pre- 
liminaries will be held. At 5:45 there 
will be a cocktail party preceding the 
innual banquet at 7. W. Hugh Ad- 
cock will serve as toastmaster. There 
will be dancing afterwards and en 
tertainment at intermission 

On Saturday, April 19, at 9:30 a.m 
the men’s putting green finals will be 
played. At noon Saturday the awards 
luncheon will be served in the n 
dining room. Awards will be made to 
those winning prizes at golf, puttin 
on the shuffleboard and fish- 


green, 


In addition to the planned pro- 


gram, there will be other entertain- 
nt available, including boat rides 
ind fishing in Lake Worth, as well 
is the ocean, swimming in the pool 
beachcombing along the ocean, 


sightseeing on the island where Palm 
Beach is located, playing tennis, ping- 
pong and practicing on the golf driv- 
enjoying the Florida sun 
wr riding the ferry, which operates 
a continuous schedule across the 
to West Palm Beach. It will be 
also to make the trip to 
Grand Bahama, where the Grand 
Bahama Club is located, 65 miles 
Palm Beach 


ing range, 


lake 


p ssible 


from 


Ladies’ Program 

Mrs. Charles T. Fuchs and Mrs 
Gene Chi co-chairmen of the 
ladies entertainment committee, have 
irranged an excellent program which 
includes putting green preliminaries 
beginning at 9:30 a.m. April 17; a 
on the paddle wheel boat which 
Lake Worth; a _ get- 
acquainted luncheon at 12:45 p.n 
April 17, where door 
will be given. At i 
iinaries get underway. Sig 
1ousine has been arranged 

venience of the ladies. On 
April 18, the shuffleboard 
ies will get underway at 11 
luncheon in the 
mm bingo, bridge and canas- 


he order of the day, with 


ers, 


cruise 


+ 
perates 


prizes and favors 


2 p.m. the 





Tickets for the ride on the paddle 


wheel for the ladies will clude a 
trip on the ferry to and from the 
p idle wheel docks across the lake 
West Palm Beach. 
Jack Rieger, manager, sales pro- 
division of Quality Bakers of 


17 


America Cooperative, Inc., New York, 
will be the principal speakel! at the 
session of the association 
morning, April 18. Mr. Rie- 
address will be “Opportunities 
1 the Baking Business.” 

Roy Lichlyter of Standard Brands, 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala has been 
named chairman of the golf commit- 


business 
Friday 


er’s 


ee 
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JOHN E,. O'DALY DIES 
LOUISVILLE—John E, O'Daly, 76 
assistant superintendent of operations 
old Kentucky Public Grain Ele- 
vator Co. until 


it the 
retiring 25 years ago 
The firm, one of Louis- 
oldest grain storage c 
came under the Early & 


Daniels, Cincinnati, some years ago 


died recently 
ille’s yncerns 


control ol 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 3, tli. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 

» DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FBlour Milla, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

















for ALL your Hlout.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


RDSTOWN MILLS 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS, INC. 


Okichoma City, Okla. 
























OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Careful wheat selection is the backbone of any flour 
business. Our experience and our vast storage facili- 
ties can help you secure the finest of hard winter 


wheats. Call us. Grand |-7070. 


him BURRUS WII RS Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING * 








J. P. BURRUS, presivent 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN °* FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x c. mor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE- cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough 
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CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flou 


100% soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING— 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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Chicago Board of Trade Congratulated 
By City Council on 110th Anniversary 


CHICAGO —- Commemorating its 
110th anniversary, trading activity on 
the world’s largest and oldest com- 
modity futures market was halted 
briefly April 3 while Richard J. Daley, 
Chicago mayor, presented a con- 
gratulatory resolution to the member- 
ship of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
The commendation, adopted unani- 
mously by the city council, was read 
by the mayor from the public gallery 
overlooking the floor of the exchange. 

Heading the reception committee 
escorting Mayor Daley and his party 
to the point of vantage on the gallery 
and later for a tour of the various 
trading pits and the cash grain de- 
partment was Thomas E. Hosty, Sr., 
chairman of the board, and Warren 
W. Lebeck, secretary. 

In his brief comment preceding the 
presentation, the mayor made men- 
tion that the board of trade was Chi- 
cago’s junior by only 11 years and 
said that, as one of the city’s largest 
business and civic institutions, the 
board has kept pace with the progress 
made by Chicago itself. 

Reason for Formation 

One reason for the formation of the 
Chicago Board of Trade in 1848 was 
the previous lack of a central mar- 
ket place. Pioneer farmers who had 
brought their ox-cart loads of wheat 
or corn for miles over muddy trails 
needed to meet many prospective buy- 
ers at one time rather than be com- 
pelled to seek them out by crossing 
and recrossing the village to complete 
a sale. 

Those 82 pioneer Chicago mer- 
chants who founded the infant ex- 
change wished among other things, as 
was marked in their statement of pur- 
poses preceding their constitution and 
by-laws, ‘to promote uniformity of 
customs and usages of merchants and 
to inculcate principles of justice and 
equity in trade.” 

Until such time as uniform stand- 
ards for grading of grains were offi- 
cially determined, the standards set 
up by the Chicago Board of Trade 
were adopted and used as models by 
many other grain marketing centers 
Likewise, the rigid procedures initi- 
ated and called for by the Chicago 
Board of Trade in the weighing opera- 
tions of its warehousemen members 
and allied industries have been used 
for many years by state and exchange 
weighing departments all over the 
grain belt 


Inception of Futures 


Trading in contracts calling for the 
delivery of grain at some future date 
had its inception at the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Lack of sufficient storage space for 
the grain that was raised in the ter- 
ritory tributary to Chicago was badly 
complicated by inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities. This necessitated grow- 
ers and grain buyers entering into 
contracts for delivery of amounts of 
grain at some later date. These nego- 
tiable contracts ultimately became 
articles of commerce themselves. 
With the passing of time, instead of 
being made for only relatively short 
periods, they began to carry maturity 
dates six months distant or more. 
Thus was laid the ground-work for 
present commodity futures contracts 

Today, the Chicago Board of Trade 
does approximately 90% of the grain 
futures business of the world—run- 
ning into billions of bushels each year. 
And, of that gigantic total, an ap- 
preciable percentage is engaged in to 
minimize the risk of financial loss re- 


sulting from an adverse price change 
in a seasonal agricultural commodity 
—whether that change in trend be 
upward or downward 

Function of Merit 

In other words, by making it pos- 
sible for growers, merchandisers, 
warehousemen, processors and export- 
ers to secure “price risk’’ insurance 
in the same manner as they purchase 
protection against the hazards of fire, 
tornado and flood, the Chicago Board 
of Trade performs an economic func- 
tion of real and lasting merit. 

The exchange also performs other 
vital functions for the farmer, grain 
industry and consumer. It is a sensi- 
tive recorder and rapid disseminator 
of price—the opinions of myriad buy- 
ers and sellers as to the value of com- 
modities at a given moment. Pro- 
ducers and owners of grain can watch 
the market for the best time to sell 
Buyers use market quotations as the 
basis for buying cash commodities 

This balancing of price with sup- 
ply and demand is an efficient me- 
chanism that facilitates the flow of 
grain from farmer to consumer 


While the basic purposes and me- 
chanism set up by the Chicago Board 
of Trade founders remain, continual 
improvement has helped give the 
country an economical marketing sys- 
tem. Of every dollar spent for food 
made from grain, less than 2¢ goes for 
marketing costs of that grain 
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ADDITIONS APPROVED 

OSBORNE, KANSAS—FEach of the 
Farmers Union grain elevators at 
Osborne, Portis and Downs, Kansas 
will have additional storage capacity 
this season. The organization has 
voted to meet the storage problem by 
erecting 190,000 bu. storage elevators 
at Osborne, Portis and Downs. A 
250,000 bu. elevator storage is under 
construction at Alton, Kansas, to be 
completed by Sept 1 








Louise K. Buell 


ANNIVERSARY—Last month Louise 
K. Buell, celebrated her 15th an- 
niversary with the Bakers Club of 
Chicago, with the past several years 
as executive manager. Operations of 
the club under her managership have 
culminated in elaborate new quarters 
in the penthouse of the Hotel Sher- 
man, as the Bakers Club enters its 
5ist year. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


wotations on baking 


milling and allied 


techs listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Mar. Apr 
28, 3 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 32% 27 3! 32% 
Allis-Chaimers 26% 23% 24% 23% 
Am. Bakeries Co 39% 34% 39% 
Am. Cyanamid 46% 392 44% 43% 
A-D-M Co 35% 29 33% 32" 
Borden 67% 60% 66% 66 
Cont. Baking Co 36% 27% 35% 34% 
Pfd. $5.50 106 99 103 101% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 42% 33% 41% 38% 
Cream of Wheat 342 2862 32% 34 
Dow Chemical 59% 52% 56% 52% 
Gen. Baking Co li” 9% %Ii% 10% 
Pfd. $8 139 125 1362 137 
Gen. Foods Corp 57 48 532 54% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 70 60% 69 69 
Pid. 5% it6” 112 113% 113 
Merck & Co 49a 36% 47'2 45% 
Pid. $4 140 109" 137 133 
Nati. Biscuit Co 47% 41% 47 46 
Pfizer, Chas 65% 49% 63% 60% 
Pid 100 92 99'2 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 49% 42% 482 49% 
Procter & Gamble 60% 55 58% 59% 
Quaker Oats Co 43% 37% 41% 41% 
Pid. $6 143 136 140 140 
St. Regis Paper Co 32% 26% 30% 29% 
Std. Brands, Inc 49 40% 472 48'2 
Sterling Drug 34% 29% 33 33% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 83% 72 83% 83'/ 
Un. Bisc. of Am 35% 3! 34% 34% 
Victor Ch. Works 3! 23% 29 28% 
Ward Baking Co 14 11% 13% 13% 
Pfd. $5.50 872 84 85 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chaimers, $3.25 Pfd 98 102 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 159s 160% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 79 83 
Natl. Bisc. Co., $7 Pfd 160 162 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd 94 96'/2 
St. Regis Paper Co.. $4.40 Pfd. 94 %% 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 97% 100'/2 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 78 79 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations 


on baking, 


stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Burry Biscuit Corp 

Gr. A&P Tea Co 

Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N 

Omer, inc 

Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc 


Stocks not traded: 


Gr. A&P Tea Co 
Horn 

of New York 
Wagner Baking Co 
Wagner Baking Co 


& Hardart Corp 
$8 Pfd 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Canada Bread 
Pfd. B 

Can. Bakeries 

Can. Food Prod 
A ee 


Pfd 
Catelli Food, A 
Cons. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Pfd 


Gen. Bakeries 
Int. Mig., Pfd 

Lake of the Woods 
Pfd 

Maple Leaf Mig 
Pfd 

McCabe Grain, A 

Ogilvie Fiour 
Pfd 

Std. Brands 

Toronto Elevs 

United Grain, A 

Weston, G.. A 


8 
Pfd. 412% 


*Less than board lot 


Apr 
3 
1958 
Close 
4% 
286 


31% 


milling and allied 
Mar 
28 
—1957-58— 1958 
High Low Close 
4% 3% 4's 
300 24! 2994 
31% 27 30 
10% 7% 
27% 24% 25% 
Bid 
$5 Pfd 128" 
118 
2% 
Pfd 66's 
Mar 
21, 
—1957-58— 1958 
High Low Close 
3.50 2.50 
55 45 
5 2 
3.50 2.50 2.50 
B\4 7 7 
50 35 39 
32 19 
4! 34 
8 5% 7“ 
33% 23 30 
28% 25 27 
6.50 4.75 6.50 
83 73 
128 122 126 
9a 7 8'/2 
92 83 85 
26 24 
26 22% 
38 25 28'/2 
165 120 130 
39 39 
20 16 16% 
16% I5'% 
27% 7% 26 
28 17% 26 
95 78 93 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Greater Production Places Belgium 


In Ranks of World Wheat Exporters 


WASHINGTON—Because of its 
greater wheat production in recent 
years, Belgium is now encouraging 
wheat exports probably for the first 
time, the Foreign Agricultural Ser- 
vice of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has reported. 

Domestic production rose from 20,- 
590,000 bu. in 1953-54 to a record 27,- 
590,000 bu. in 1957-58, an increase of 
34%. The outlook is for an even 
larger crop in 1958-59. The increase 
has caused wheat imports to decline 
from 25,725,000 bu. in 1952-53 to 17,- 
571,000 bu. in 1956-57 

Due to the increase in domestic 
wheat supplies, the proportion of 
domestic production which the gov- 
ernment has required millers and 
other processors to convert for food 
has increased from 56.4% in 1951-52 
to 83% in 1956-57. Last August the 
government went further and re- 
quired millers to take for milling pur- 
poses the entire 1957-58 commercial 
wheat crop at or near the producer 
“directional” prices, which have been 
fixed at an average of $2.56 bu. for 
the current season 

The government controls the per- 
centage of domestic production used 
by millers by prescribing the percent- 


ages of domestic and imported wheat 
which millers must incorporate in 
their grist. At the beginning of the 


current season the proportion pre- 
scribed for domestic wheat was 60% 
but by February it had been increased 
to 75°7. The enforcement of this per- 
centage also operates to maintain the 
producer price of wheat at or near 
the “directional” price, which is not 
a rigidly guaranteed price 

Millers have been protesting against 
the high percentage of domestic 
wheat they have been required to use 
They claim that even 50% of the soft 
Belgian wheat makes undesirable 
flour and thus reduces bread consump- 
tion. In their opinion, if they could 
use a higher percentage of imported 
hard (high protein) wheat than has 
been permitted in recent years, they 
would produce more and better bread 

In order to uphold its ruling that 
the entire 1957-58 commercial crop 
be purchased from the farmers at or 
near the “directional” price and yet 
satisfy the millers, the government is 


now permitting exports of domestic 
wheat against imports of hard wheat 
A miller may replace domestic wheat 
with imported wheat up to 25% of the 
total quantity of wheat he mills, if 
proof is submitted that an equivalent 
quantity of domestic wheat has been 
exported 

A miller may export domestic 
wheat himself or through traders, or 


he can obtain rights of replacement 
or substitution of specific quantities 
from independent wheat exporters 
The present required rate of use of 


domestic wheat in milling is 75% 
Hence, if a miller substitutes the pre- 
scribed maximum of 25%, he will still 
have 50% domestic wheat in his blend 

Millers receive a subsidy which in 
effect enables them to obtain domes- 
tic wheat which is to be replaced with 
not for $2.56 bu., but for the 
export price. This price now is 
$1.53 per bu., f.o.b. Antwerp. The cost 


foreign, 
ibout 


of the desired foreign wheat now is 
iround $1.73 bu. c.i.f. Antwerp. Mill- 
ers expect, however, that the higher 


cost of the foreign wheat will be more 
than offset by the higher prices they 
will get from bakers for the better 
grade flour produced. Bakers are will- 
ing to pay a higher price for flour 
that will give them more loaves of 
better bread 


BREA S THE STAFF F re 


TO INCREASE STORAGE 
SMITH CENTER, KANSAS 
Smith Center Mill & Elevator Co 
innounced plans to start work soon 
n expansion of its grain storage 


has 


. : 
facilities here 
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LAKEHEAD NAVIGATION 
WILL NOT START EARLY 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—There is 
no apparent interest in opening navi- 
gation at the Canadian Lakehead 
ahead of April 15, although ice con- 
ditions indicate that the movement 
could easily get under Way prior to 
that date. There is no urgent de- 
mand for boat space. In addition, 
there are sufficient supplies of most 
grains in eastern position to meet im- 
mediate requirements for domestic 
demand and overseas. Rumors of a 
stagnant interest in iron ore move- 
ment earlier led to the belief that 
iron ore boats were seeking storage 
cargoes until such time as the ore 
trade would get under way in volume. 
This now seems to be discounted. If 
the ore trade holds at a standstill for 
some time, there now appears to be 
some doubt that owners of ore boats 
will man and equip them to compete 
in the movement of grain When that 
particular shipping trade appears to 
be “dangerously” competitive. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











112 YEARS OF MILLING 








PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, WY. 


EXPERIENCE 


ing Patent 
pring Clear 














GRAIN CORPORATION 


The 


Great Southwest offers 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


the finest 


Samuel 


Board of Trade Bidg. © GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


Manager 


Robert Yeager °* 
Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





KANSAS CITY 






FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


Muir ° 










ADams 7-3316 







AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 
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April 

April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

April 12-18—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Hall, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 


April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
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Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 15-16—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E. Commercial St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 708 Henry Grady 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 
man, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Til. 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

April 23-26—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Plaza Hotel, New York; 
sec., William Burbach, Ph. Orth Co., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 26—Utah Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City; sec., Bliss L. 
Bushman, 2386 W. Fifth S., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Tl. 

April 30-May 1—Chief Grain In- 
spectors and Grain Inspection Super- 
visors, joint conference, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn.; pres., Thomas 
J. Brown, Box 4380, Grand Forks, N.D. 


May 


May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 5-6—Wholesale Variety Bak- 
ers Assn., Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; sec., Elliott Zerwitz, 
Pariser Bakery, 2304 Pa. Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 


May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec.. Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


May 11-13—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, semi-annual confer- 
ence, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada; exec, sec., Rob- 
ert H. Ackert, 191 Elington Ave. E., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec.. B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 


May 12-15—Grain Elevator & Proc- 
essing Superintendents, annual con- 
vention, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Dean M. Clark, 
1120 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, TIL 

May 13-14—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, spring meeting, Thomas Jefferson 
Inn, Charlottesville, Va.; executive 
sec., Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

May 13-14—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

May 19-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 

May 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; program chrm., 
Charley Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Little Rock, Ark.; sec., Art Spatz, 
2809 Kavanaugh, Little Rock, Ark. 


June 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 

June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 

June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 20-21 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Motel Ha- 
cienda, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence 
Conrad, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Welling- 
ton, Cal. 

June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., summer meeting, St. Clair Inn, 
St. Clair, Mich.; temporary sec., C. 
D. McKenzie, Jr.. McKenzie Milling 
Co., Box 35, Owosso, Mich. 

June 27 — Pacific Millers Assn., 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash.; sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins 
Bldg., 11th and A Streets, Tacoma 2, 
Wash. 


July 


July 7-10 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, Il. 

July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 
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August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Blidg., 
1238 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Sept. 12-18—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 38, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 17-18—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 18-21 — New Jersey Bakers, 
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Board of Trade, Atlantic City, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, UL; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, TIL. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


November 

Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 

Nov. 3-4 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., James Robinson, 140 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 2, IL. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


January. 1959 


Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 18-20— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


REA Te s €—— 


ADDITION FOR WAMEGO 


WAMEGO, KANSAS—The Wame- 
go Milli: Co., long-time business 
here, is erectin ill-steel addition 
to its present facilities. Located just 
north of the firm’s property, the new 
iddition will be connected with the 
old elevator nd will have a capacity 
of 100,000 bu. Harry Graham is man- 


iger of the firm 
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Y There is a lot to be said for 
i, GOOD JUDGMENT 
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\) Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
\ more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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) Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
/ —Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
’ —Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort Williaom— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat— Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


% 








Specialists in /Ililling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 


PURITY GREAT WEST 


CANADA CREAM 
UNION 











LIMITED 
TORONTO. CANADA 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON 
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QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


MAIN TAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


a 


. _— Address f ee SN ALL 
HASTINGS MEME  caBLE CODES 
Montreal Care USED 


\SQnao? 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WASHINGTON—A near record 
world bread grain crop is still esti- 
mated for 1957-58, on the basis of the 
latest information available to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 





U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
combined crop of wheat and rye 
comes to 268 million short tons. This 
was exceeded slightly in 1952 and 
again in 1956. Moderate increases in 

for both wheat and rye 


bring the combined total about a mil- 
lion tons above the previous estimate. 


A sharp decline in rye production 


since 1952 accounts for the smaller 
figure this year. Wheat production is 
slightly above the 1952 total. The 1957 


arvest was 7,605 million bush- 

els, the rye crop 1,430 million 
Increases in estimates for wheat 

production in North America, Europe 


wheat h 
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Near Record World Bread Grain Crop 
Still Estimated for 1957-58 by FAS 


and Australia bring the world total 
for wheat 30 million bushels above the 
previous estimate, despite some re- 
ductions in estimates for Asia, Africa 
and South America. A like increase in 
the world total for rye is due to slight 
increases in estimates for Europe, the 
Soviet Union and Asia. 
North American Estimate 

Wheat production in North Amer- 
ica is now estimated at 1,364 million 
bushels, 255 million less than in 1956. 
Canada reports about 200 million 
bushels less than the 1956 production 
and the U.S. crop is down 57 million 
bushels. The reduction in the U.S. 
harvest was caused by smaller acre- 
age. The acreage seeded to wheat for 
the 1957 crop was 18% below the 1956 


acreage. Abandonment and diversion 
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were somewhat less than in 1956, how- 
ever, and harvested acreage, as a re- 
sult, was only 12% less than in 1956. 
Yields were at an all time high of 21.7 
bu. an acre, 1.5 bu. above the previous 
record in 1956. 

Canada’s latest crop estimate places 
wheat production at 371 million bush- 
els, slightly less than previously esti- 
mated. The change takes account of 
expected losses from weathering in 
crops not harvested last fall, mainly 
in northern Alberta. Yields for Cana- 
da average only 17.6 bu. an acre com- 
pared with the high yields of 25.2 bu. 
last year. Rye production in Canada 
shows little change from the 1956 
harvest. The rye crop in the U.S. was 
up about 5 million bushels, mainly be- 
cause of higher yields. 

Wheat production in Western Eu- 
rope was at the record total of 1,347 
million bushels. Record or near record 
crops were reported for most coun- 
tries. Larger acreage and high yields 
account for the large outturn. Wheat 
crops in Eastern Europe were also at 
a record level. Slightly above average 
acreage and somewhat better than av- 
erage vields account for the large 
harvest. 

Rye production in Western Europe 
is estimated at 275 million bushels, 
about the same as in 1956. Acreage 
was not up to the 1956 total but yields 
were better in a number of countries. 
Higher yields in the more important 
east European area brought rye pro- 
duction to a total of 455 million bush- 
els. This is about 9% above the pro- 
duction a year ago 


Soviet Vield 


While no official figures for the 
Soviet Union's grain yield and pro- 
duction have been released, reduction 
in the 1957 wheat crop to 1.8 billion 
bushels from the record 1956 crop of 
2 billion bushels took place despite 
a substantial increase in area seeded 
to wheat. The drop in the production 
is attributed to serious drouth condi- 
tions in a number of important wheat 
regions. The drouth reduced yields, 
especially in a number of the eastern 
regions where considerable expansion 
has taken place in recent years. Con- 
ditions in the rye-growing regions 
were more favorable than in wheat 
areas, and the 1957 outturn is not sig- 
nificantly below the 1956 crop. 

Wheat production in Asia is esti- 
mated at the record figure of 1,900 
million bushels, compared with 1,865 
million in 1956 and the 1950-54 aver- 
age of 1,760 million. Record crops 
were reported for a number of coun- 
tries. Both increased acreage and 
high yields contributed to the large 
outturn. Rye production shows a sub- 
stantial increase in Turkey, the only 
rye producer of importance in the 
area. 

Africa’s wheat crop is estimated at 
190 million bushels, compared with 
the large harvest of 215 million last 
year. Most of the reduction was in 
Algeria and Morocco. Yields were 
down in both those countries and, in 
addition, a cut of a million acres was 
reported in Morocco. Rye is of little 
significance in the area. The Union of 
South Africa is the only rye producer 
of any size, and even there production 
is well under a million bushels. 

Wheat production in South Amer- 
ica is estimated at 315 million bushels, 
about 50 million bushels less than in 
1956. The crop in Argentina is esti- 
mated to be down about that amount. 
Minor reductions in some other coun- 
tries are offset by increases in others. 
Rye production in Argentina is esti- 
mated at 31.5 million bushels, slightly 
less than in 1956 but still above aver- 
age. This is the only rye producer of 
significance in the area. 
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Supply of Durum 
For 1958 May Not 
Meet Requirements 


MINNEAPOLIS—A supply of dur- 
um wheat in 1958 that may not meet 
requirements is seen by Henry O. 
Putnam, executive secretary, North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn., Min- 
neapolis, in a durum outlook report. 
Mr. Putnam has reported that a sup- 
ply of about 27 million bushels may 
be available in 1958, compared with 
an annual crop of 30 to 35 million 
bushels that is needed to meet pres- 
ent requirements. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has reported durum growers’ in- 
tentions to plant as only 1,179,000 
acres, Mr. Putnam said. This is only 
50% of the 1957 acreage. Montana 
indicates a reduction of 89% of the 
1957 acreage, Minnesota 67%, North 
Dakota and South Dakota 35%. The 
recent three year average yield was 
16 bu. acre which, under average con- 
ditions, could produce approximately 
19 million bushels in 1958. Produc- 
tion, plus free carry-over of 8 million 
bushels, may provide only 27 million 
for use as semolina, flour cereals and 
seed, Mr. Putnam said. 

The durum grower has “consider- 
able at stake” along with the maca- 
roni processor because a short durum 
crop will cause processors to again 
turn to substitutes, Mr. Putnam con- 
tinued. An annual crop of 30 to 35 


million bushels is needed to meet 
present durum requirements. 
Durum Yields 
Durum usually yields more than 


bread wheat in the so-called durum 
area of North Dakota. Data from the 
Langdon (N.D.) Substation in 1957 
reported the new durums as yielding 
30% more than bread wheats. Durum 
should show a comparable advantage 
when grown on farms in the durum 
area, Mr. Putnam pointed out. 

Since planting intentions for dur- 
um wheat are down some 50% from 
last year, many durum producers in 
the durum area might wish to recon- 
sider plans of this year. Present in- 
dications are that the durum price 
situation may be more favorable next 
fall and winter than many growers 
now believe, Mr. Putnam said. 

Many of the durum growers were 
disappointed with the final results of 
the 1957 crop. The unusual fall mois- 
ture caused loss of color and sprout 
damage. The law of averages should 
allow better harvest weather in 1958, 
Mr. Putnam said. However, the dam- 
aged, low priced durum did enable 
the durum miller to regain a large 
part of macaroni flour business which 
had been lost to the Southwest win- 
ter wheat mills. 

Durum per capita consumption has 
reached 6.67 lb., which is the highest 
consumption since 1946. Increased 
consumption of durum products might 
be further expected if durum proces- 
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KANSAS CONFERENCE—Members 





of the 





KANSAS 


Kansas Bakers Assn. met in 


Wichita recently for a full day of merchandising and production discussions 
and demonstrations. Considerable emphasis was given to the techniques and 
importance of specialty breads, cakes and rolls. The conference was arranged 
by the association and representatives of General Mills, Inc., and Standard 
Brands, Inc. Pictured are, left to right: Jule Gadeke, Butter Krust Bakery, 
Pratt, Kansas, association president; H. E. Hale, manager, bakery sales ser- 
vice, GMI; Wallace Glotta, manager, Mammels Bakery, Hutchinson, associa- 
tion vice president; Fred Adolphs, Standard Brands, Inc.; E. H. Siewert and 
D. A. Wernecke, both of GMI, and Arch Haslar, also of GMI, association 


secretary. 





sors have enough durum available for 
use in macaroni products. 


Production Totals 

Durum production totalled approxi- 
mately 38 million bushels in 1956 and 
40 million in 1957. A _ considerable 
amount of the 1956 crop was export- 
ed. The final July 1, 1956, carryover 
was reported as 8.9 million bushels 
A total of 48.9 million bushels of dur- 
um was reported available in the fall 
of 1957. 

Durum mills have ground approxi- 
mately 15 million bushels of durum 
since July 1, 1957. They will probably 
reach a total grind of 21 million bush- 
els by July 1, 1958. Approximately 8 
million bushels of this supply has dis- 
appeared as feed, seed, cereal, and 
West Coast grind. The July 1, 1958 
carryover is estimated at 20 million 
bushels with 60% under government 
loans. It is hard to predict the des- 
tiny of Commodity Credit Corp. dur- 
um, Mr. Putnam said. If sold domes- 
tically it must bring 5% over the loan 
value or it could be exported. After 
government takeover this would 
leave about 8 million bushels free 
durum for milling in July, August 
and September. This is needed in or- 
der for the mills to operate at maxi- 
mum capacity until the 1959 crop ar- 
rives at the market, Mr. Putnam con- 
cluded. 
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Canadian Wheat, Flour 
Exports Show Gain 
Of 900,000 Bu. 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat and flour climbed al- 
most 900,000 bu. for the week ended 
April 3 to 6,489,000 compared with 
5,594.00 seven days earlier. The flour 
total, equivalent to 654,000 bu., was 
276,000 greater than the previous 
week despite the inclusion of only 
31,000 bu. as flour cleared to Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement countries 
The preceding week the IWA total 
was equal to 71,000 bu. in the form of 
flour. 

Exports of wheat only to IWA 
countries were roughly 800,000 bu 
larger for the week and aggregated 
2,725,000 bu. and of this, 955,000 bu 
cleared to Germany; 849,000 to Switz- 
erland; 766,000 to Japan and the re- 
mainder to Norway. Class 2 exports 
of wheat showed India in the lead 
with 1,246000 bu. destined to that 
country, while 1,032,000 cleared to the 
U.K.; 530,000 to Pakistan; 113,000 to 
Germany; 84,000 to Belgium; 75,000 
to Rhodesia, and the balance of 30,000 
bu. to the Netherlands to make an 
aggregate movement under the class 
2 listings of 3,110,000 bu. 





Slight Wheat 


Acreage Decrease 
Indicated in Canada 


WINNIPEG—A slight decrease in 
wheat acreage this year in Canada 
is indicated by current Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ figures on farm- 
ers’ intentions to plant, to make it 
the smallest since 1943 when a special 
wartime acreage reduction program 
was in effect. 

Declines are also indicated for fall 
rye, flaxseed, corn for grain and soy- 
beans. These intended reductions are 
offset by indicated increases in acre- 
age to be sown to oats for grain, 
barley, mixed grains, spring rye and 
such special crops as mustard seed, 
rapeseed and sunflower seed. 


Intended 

All-Canada 1957 Acres 1958 Acres 
Winter wheat 590,000 560,000 
*Spring wheat 20,440,800 20,086,200 
All wheat 21,030,800 20,646,200 
Oats for grain 11,017,000 11,127,000 
Barley 9,403,200 9,832,100 
Fall rye 439,500 383,200 
Spring rye 111,100 122,500 
All rye 550,600 505,700 
Flaxseed 3,485,600 3,187,900 
Mixed grains 1,452,200 1,494,700 
Corn for grain 514,500 507,400 
Soybeans 256,000 243,000 
Potatoes 311,000 313,900 
Mustard seed 92,150 100,000 
Rapeseed 647,500 848 400 
Sunflower seed 35,000 47,600 


24,723,000 24,865,000 


*Includes durum acreage 


Summerfallow 


WESTERN CANADA 
“Spring wheat— 





Manitoba 2,114,000 2,283,000 
Saskatchewan 13,365,000 13,098,000 
Alberta 4,881,000 4,625,000 

Totals 20,360,000 20,006,000 


*includes durum acreage 


Durum wheot— 




















Manitoba 89,000 130,000 

Saskatchewan 1,793,000 1,201,000 

Alberta ; 492,000 246,000 
Totals 2,374,000 1,577,000 
Oats— 

Manitoba 1,800,000 1,854, 000 

Saskatchewan 3,214,000 3,214,000 

Alberta 2,791,000 2,819,000 
Totals 7,805,000 7,887,000 
Barley— 

Manitoba 1,704,000 1,568,000 

Saskatchewan 3,791,000 4,170,000 

Alberta 3,714,000 3,900,000 
Totals 9,209,000 9,638,000 
All rye— 

Manitoba 72,900 72,600 

Saskatchewan 268 400 245,000 

Alberta 114,000 97,800 
Totals 455,300 415,400 
Flaxseed— 

Manitoba 865,000 744,000 

Saskatchewan 2,025,000 1,822,000 

Alberta 572,000 601,000 
Totals 3,462,000 3,167,000 
Summerfallow— 

Manitoba 2,934,000 2,934,000 

Saskatchewan 14,696,000 14,696,000 

Alberta 7,093,000 7,235,000 
Totals 24,723,000 24,865,000 
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1.1 Million Bu. Grain 
Shipment Loaded 
At New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS— What is believed 
by the New Orleans Dock Board to 
be the largest grain shipment in his- 
tory was loaded into the hold of a 
giant freighter at the New Orleans 
Public Elevator recently 

Robert H. Jordan, manager of the 
elevator, said the cargo of wheat 
loaded into the freighter Gulfprince, 
bound for Bombay, amounted to l1,- 
138,565 bu., the equivalent of 650 
carloads, weighing 30,500 tons. He 
said the capacity of the usual grain 
ship is 305,000 bu. 


The Gulfprince, chartered by the 


India Supply Mission, arrived here 
on her maiden voyage. The ship is 
661 ft. long, 90 ft. at the beam and 


has a gross tonnage of 32,600 
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Planting Plans for 1958 Show 
No Broad Shifts in Acreage 
For Corn and Spring Wheat 


WASHINGTON—Farmer planting 
intentions for the 1958 crops do not 
disclose any broad shifts for corn or 
spring wheat nor does the report re- 
veal any impact of the soil bank acre- 
age reserve program on corn. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture soil bank office has estimated 
that the acreage reserve program for 
corn in 1958 will remove slightly more 
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than 7 million acres out of production 
of corn in the commercial corn belt. 

However, the intentions report 
fails to show that shift in the mag- 
nitude forecast by the soil bank office. 
On the contrary, within the commer- 
cial corn belt there is, according to 
the intentions report, an expected de- 
cline of only 200,000 acres rather than 
the 7 million the USDA soil bank 
estimated. 

In the USDA intentions report the 
government says in part, “the intend- 
ed acreage (for corn) is much de- 
pendent upon farmers’ appraisal of 
acreage they will finally have signed 
in the acreage reserve after the 
March 28 withdrawal deadline.” 

Also in the same report USDA said 
that through March 7 corn acreage 
reserve agreements were filed on four 
million acres with an additional 3.3 
million acres offered above available 
funds. 


Corn Planting 


The intended planting of corn in 
1958 at 75.1 million acres is 1.5% 
above last year but 9% below aver- 
age. The changes from 1957 by geo- 
graphic areas are only 1 or 2%. The 
national corn allotment of 38.8 mil- 
lion acres is about 4% above last year 
but includes 38 additional counties in 
the commercial area. Through March 
7, corn acreage reserve agreements 
were filed on 4 million acres with an 
additional 3.3 million acres offered 
above available funds, compared with 
the 5.2 million acres placed in the re- 
serve in 1957. The intended acreage 
is much dependent upon the farmers’ 
appraisal of acreage they will finally 
have signed in the acreage reserve 
after the March 28 withdrawal dead- 
line. 

Soil moisture supplies are at a high 
level in practically all important corn 
areas. If fields stay wet beyond the 
normal planting date for oats and 
other early spring planted crops, 
there will probably be some diversion 
of acreage to corn. 

In the corn belt, acreage is expect- 
ed to show some increase this year. 
In Nebraska the increase may run 
nearly 600,000 acres, largely be- 
cause of a corresponding decline in 
the corn acreage reserve agreements. 
The Ohio, Indiana and North Dakota 
prospective acreages are up 2% and 


Illinois acreage is up 3%. 
Missouri acreage may de- 
and Minnesota 2%. 

In the Atlantic states, acreage is 
intended about the same or a little 
above last year in all states except 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Maryland. In the 
south-central area, acreage increases 
in Oklahoma and Texas are largely 
offset by declines in Arkansas, Ala- 
bama and Louisiana. In the west, 
acreage is up in Washington and Ore- 
gon but unchanged or lower in each 
of the other states. 


Iowa 1%. 
However, 
cline 3% 


If growers carry out their planting 
intentions and yields per planted acre 
equal the 1952-56 average, by states, 


the 1958 production would amount 
to 3.1 billion bushels, the same as 
the 1947-56 average but below the 


production of 3.4 billion bushels in 
1957. 
Spring Wheat Intentions 
Acreage of all spring wheat plant- 
ed in 1958 will be slightly larger than 
in 1957, if growers carry out their 
planting intentions as of March 1. In- 


tentions point to a seeding of 12.6 
million acres this year, nearly 2‘ 
more than last year but second small- 
est acreage of record. The 10-year 
average is 19.4 million acres seeded 
to all spring wheat. The relatively 
small acreage to be seeded reflects 
grower participation in the acreage 


reserve program with nearly one mil- 
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7 and an additional half million acres 
offered for participation. 

As of March 1, durum wheat pro- 
ducers did not have a liberalized dur- 
um program as in 1956 and 1957 and 
generally reported seedings with the 
intention of being in compliance with 
their wheat allotments. 

A total of 56.5 million acres of all 
wheat is indicated by combining the 
intended seeded acreage of spring 
wheat with the acreage of winter 
wheat planted as estimated last De- 
cember. This is an increase of 6.6 mil- 
lion acres from the 49.9 million acres 
planted for the 1957 wheat crop 

Intended plantings of durum wheat 
amounted to 1.2 million acres, 
than one-half the previous year, and 
average. All producing states expect 
sharp declines from last year with 
Montana and Minnesota reporting ex- 
tremely sharp reductions. Growers 
in the Dakotas expect to seed about 
two-thirds as large an acreage as last 
year. Growers apparently do not ex- 
pect the liberalized durum allotment 
program in effect for the 1956 and 
1957 crops and are also somewhat dis- 
couraged with the results of the 1957 
crop. Wet weather at harvest time 
greatly delayed durum harvest with 
much of the final outturn grading 
down due to discoloration and poor 
quality 

The acreage of other spring wheat 
that farmers intend to plant is indi- 
cated at 11.4 million the 
ond smallest acreage of record. How- 


less 


acres, sec- 














lion acres of spring wheat land en-_ ever, this would be 14% larger than 
rolled in the soil bank through March _ the acreage planted in 1957 but 5.4 
PLANTED ACREAGES 
Average Indicated 1958 as %o 
crRoP— 1947-56 1957 1958 of 1957 
000's omitted a % 
Corn, a 82,874 73.985 75,143 101.6 
All spring wheat 19,367 12,384 12,588 101.6 
Durum 2,546 2,365 1179 49.9 
Other spring 16,821 10,019 11,409 113.9 
Oats 43,976 43,020 39,658 2.2 
Barley 12,469 16,537 16,034 97.0 
SPRING WHEAT OTHER THAN DURUM 
—Average 1947-56— Average planted 
Acreage Yield per Indicated 1958 as % 
State planted planted acre 1957 1958 of 1957 
1,000 acres bu ———1!,000 acres % 
Wisconsin 56 24.0 3 30 98 
Minnesota 887 17.0 580 696 120 
lowa 1S 18.6 2 12 100 
North Dakota 7,420 12.6 4,949 5,592 113 
South Dakota 2,947 9.7 514 1,847 122 
Nebraska 67 Ht. 5 0 66 
Montana 3,699 14.9 1,856 2,172 117 
Idaho 638 32.0 529 56! 106 
Wyoming ‘ 88 14.8 42 aa 105 
Colorado ttt 15.3 47 66 140 
New Mexico 21 12.4 19 21 tit 
Utah 90 31.2 77 83 108 
Nevada 3 26.6 14 16 114 
Washington 541 22.5 218 164 75 
Oregon 221 re) 6 95 82 
U. S$ 6,82 14.2 0.019 11,409 13.9 
DURUM WHEAT 
Minnesota 49 12.6 7 36 32 
North Dakota 2,117 11.3 1,532 996 65 
South Dakota 249 9.3 122 Bi 66 
Montana *436 *17.0 600 66 | 
U.S 2,546 11.4 2,365 1,179 49.9 
*Short-time average. Included with ‘‘other spring'’ wheat prior to 1954 
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million acres or 32% below average. 
North Dakota accounts for nearly 
half of the total indicated acreage 
with Montana and South Dakota ac- 
counting for more than a third of 
the total. The intended acreage in 
these three states accounts for 84% 
of the total other spring acreage. 

If yields per planted acre this year 
equal the 1952-56 average, by states, 
and acreage planted equals that in- 
dicated by farmers as of March 1, an 
all spring wheat crop of 171 million 
bushels would be produced. This com- 
pares with a production of 240 mil- 
lion bushels in 1957. It should be 
noted that the 1952-56 average in- 
cludes two years of unusually low 
yields due to extreme rust damage. 
Based on conditions as of Dec. 1, 1957, 
a winter wheat crop of 906 million 
bushels was indicated for 1958. These 
add to a possible all wheat total of 
1,077 million bushels, compared with 
the all wheat production of 947 mil- 
lion bushels in 1957. 


Plans for Oats 

Seedings made last fall and planned 
for this spring indicate total plant- 
ings of 39.7 million acres of oats for 
1958. This would be 8% less than 
total plantings for 1957, 10% under 
average, and the lowest of any year 
since 1940. 

In the north central states, which 
usually account for 70% of the na- 
tion’s oat acreage, a reduction of 5% 
from 1957 plantings is indicated by 
farmers’ intentions. Smaller acreages 
in 1958 are expected in all states ex- 
cept Nebraska and North Dakota. 
The indicated reductions are partially 
due to the heavy carryover of feed 
supplies and also the expected in- 
crease in plantings of soybeans. 

In the north Atlantic region, farm- 
ers intend a 3% decrease from the 
1957 acreage, the smallest reduction 
for any region. Below normal feed 
supplies have tempered any reduction 
in oats acreage for this region. 

In the south, where fall seeding 
predominates, further declines are 
being made from the high level of 
the 1953-57 period. Wet weather in 
the fall and cold weather this spring 
have prevented or delayed planting 








LITTLE MISS MUFFIN —Seven- 
year-old Marilyn Gertz, a Little Miss 
Muffin contestant, and Patti Page, 
star of “The Big Record” show, view- 
ed a special portraiture cake present- 
ed to Miss Page on behalf of the re- 
tail bakers for National Retail Bak- 
ers Week. Marilyn is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Gertz of Staten 
Island. Mr. Gertz, owner of the Oven 
Bake Shop and president of the 
Staten Island Retail Bakers Assn., 
made the cake which is decorated 
with a reproduction of the popular 
vocalist’s face. 
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with a resulting 17% decline in 1958 
acreage. 

Sharp decreases from 1957 are evi- 
dent in Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. All western states except Ida- 
ho, Nevada, Wyoming and New Mexi- 
co are planning a reduction in the 
acreage seeded to oats with a regional 
decrease of 7%. 

If farmers’ intentions for spring 
plantings are carried out, and if the 
yields per seeded acre equal the 1952- 
56 average, by states, 1958 production 
of oats would total about 1,128 million 
bushels. This would be 14% less than 
the near average 1957 crop. 

Barley Estimate 

The acreage of barley sown last fall 
plus intended spring seedings total 16 
million acres—3°% under last season 
but 29% above average 

A record large acreage is indicated 
for North Dakota where barley will 
replace some acreage previously used 
for supplemental allotments of durum 
wheat. Except for South Dakota, an 
increased acreage of barley is indicat- 
ed for other states in the Great 
Plains, particularly in the southern 
plains. Relatively large acreages are 
indicated for the mid-Atlantic states 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia where last summer’s drouth 
reduced the supply of farm-grown 
feeds. 

Elsewhere, with few exceptions, the 
acreage of barley which has been 
sown or intended for seeding is small- 
er than last year. The intended de- 
crease for Minnesota, Montana, Ida- 
ho, Washington, Oregon and Califor- 
nia accounts for much of the decline 
in the nation’s acreage of barley 
Some of this downward adjustment is 
attributed to larger acreages of 
wheat and a limitation on “soil de- 
pleting” crops in the acreage reserve 
program for summer-fallow areas. 

The sharpest decreases, percentage- 
wise, are in the acreages sown to bar- 
lew in the southeastern states. Here, 
most of the barley is fall sown and 
continued wet, cold weather last fall 
and winter restricted the preparation 
of land for barley. Further, there is 
some uncertainty whether the barley 
will be cut for grain or used for hay 
and pasture 

If the intended 1958 acreage is 
sown and yields per seeded acre are 
equal to the 1952-56 average, by 
states, the 1958 production of barley 
would total 394 million bushels—10% 
less than the record large 436 million 
bushel crop harvested in 1957 but 
30% larger than the 10-year average 

The soybean crop is the one ex- 
ample of a substantial boost in acres 
to be planted. USDA now estimates 
that farmers will expand bean acre- 
age by 10% over last year to an ap- 
proximate 24 million acres, the high- 
est acreage on record for this crop 
This expansion is concentrated large- 
ly in two of the big bean producing 
states of Minnesota and Illinois, but 
Iowa and Missouri are close behind 
the state leaders. The four states re- 
flect an increase over last year by 
more than a million acres. Arkansas, 
a relatively newcomer to the bean 
belt, maintains its increasing interest 
as it expands its acreage for soybeans 
this year by more than 400,000 acres 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW STORAGE STRUCTURE 
DANVILLE, KANSAS—The Dan- 

ville Cooperative Assn. is building a 

flat storage steel structure with a 

capacity of 370,000 bu. When the 

addition is finished the firm will have 
total storage capacity of 786,000 bu 

The steel bin will cover an area 70 

ft. by 282 ft. Side walls will be 20 ft. 

high. Don Minnis is manager of the 
firm. 








Wheat Prices 
Expected to Be 
Steady in April 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Steady 
prices for wheat are expected in 
April, according to a monthly report 
on the Kansas agricultural situation 
which is prepared by the department 
of agricultural economics at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

Government programs dominate 
the wheat price picture at the present 
time and can be expected to continue 
to do so in the foreseeable future, 
the report said. Legislation affecting 
both domestic and export programs 
is uncertain. During periods when 
legislation designed to increase prices 
or exports appears to be in favor, 
prices advance. The opposite reaction 
occurs in the market when such leg- 
islation does not appear to be favored, 
the report pointed out. 

Market Sensitivity 

It is not difficult to trace the pres- 
ent sensitiveness of the wheat mar- 
ket to the government program, the 
report continued. Total stocks of old 
crop wheat increased from 256 mil- 
lion bushels on July 1, 1952, to 1,036 
million on July 1, 1955. On this com- 
ing July 1 there are expected to be 
about 880 million bushels of old crop 
wheat carried over into the new crop 
year 

On Jan. 1, 1958, the government 
owned or supported about 70% of 
the total supply of wheat. This pro- 
portion has since increased. It is ex- 
pected that all but minimum pipe- 
line supplies of free wheat will be 
depleted by the time the 1958 har- 
vest begins. Management of govern- 
ment owned stocks therefore domin- 
ites the present market. 

Reports of excellent crop prospects 
throughout the winter wheat belt 
create downward pressure on prices 

especially for the long pull. This 
will be felt increasingly as the season 
develops if prospects remain favor- 
ible, the report said. 

Feed Grain Outlook 

Steady to lower prices for corn, 
barley and grain sorghum and higher 
prices for oats are expected in April, 
the report said. A considerable quan- 
tity of 1957-crop corn remains out- 
side the price support program be- 
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cause of its high moisture content. 
As warm weather approaches, the 
danger of spoilage of wet corn in- 
creases. This could result in more 
corn being offered for sale. Prices 
cannot be expected to work much 
higher from presently heavy dis- 
counts under price support levels. 

Oats prices are expected to show 
independent strength because of 
widespread unfavorable seeding con- 
ditions. Should favorable weather de- 
velop during the first two weeks of 
April, farmers may seed additional 
acres to oats. 

Utilization of feed grains has con- 
tinued at a heavy rate. Feeding is 
encouraged by the necessity of using 
wet corn and wet grain sorghums 
before warm weather. Generally fav- 
orable feeding ratios encourage a 
heavy rate of feeding. 
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USDA Adds 1957 Crop Grain Sorghums, 
1956 Barley, Oats to Reseal Program 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the reseal program on grains 
will be extended to include 1957 crop 
rain sorghums put under farm- 
stored price support loans and to 
permit extension for another year of 
loans on 1956 crop farm-stored bar- 
ley and oats now under reseal 

Under this program, farmers may 
continue their price support loans on 
certain farm-stored grains in some 
areas for another year. Farmers will 
earn storage payments during the 
an extension period 
In addition to 1957 crop grain sor- 
1ums and extended reseal of 1956 

p barley and oats, 1957 crop corn, 
rley, oats and wheat put under 
price support farm-stored loans may 
be resealed and loans may be extend- 

yn 1956 crop wheat and 1955 and 


1956 crop corn now under reseal. 
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State agricultural stabilization and 
conservation committees will deter- 
mine whether or not the loans should 
be resealed or extended in their 
states. The committees will consider 
the feasibility of safe storage of the 
grains on farms for another year and 
storage needs for the next price sup- 
port takeover of crops in making 
their decision. 

Storage Space Reduction 

By holding these grains on farms 
for another year instead of delivering 
them at maturity, the amount of stor- 
age space needed by USDA in taking 
over 1957 crops under price support 
should be reduced. 

Eligibility requirements for grains 
under the reseal program will be the 
same for quality and storage as un- 
der the original loan. For grain sor- 
ghums, a representative sample will 
be required to determine that the 
moisture content is not above the 
13° minimum. 

USDA officials pointed out that 
grain sorghums are more difficult to 
store over long periods than most 
other grains. In view of this, they 
urge farmers who reseal their farm- 
stored grain sorghums to make 
periodic quality checks, particularly 
for any increase in moisture content 
A closer watch may be needed for 
grain sorghums that have been arti- 
ficially dried. Producers are respon- 
sible for safe keeping of grains in 
farm storage and will receive dis- 
counts for delivering under-quality 
grains. 

Even though the maturity date of 
March 31 for grain sorghum loans 
has passed, producers will be given 
an opportunity to reseal their farm- 
stored loans and to convert their pur- 
chase agreements on farm-stored 
grain sorghums to loans to run for a 
year. In states where state ASC com- 
mittees announce a program, farm- 
ers who desire to participate should 
make application to their county 
ASC offices as soon as possible. 

Resealed loans on 1956 crop oats 
and barley mature April 30. Farmers 
desiring an extension of loans should 
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make application to county commit- 
tees before the maturity date. 
Storage payments for the full 
year’s reseal for grain sorghums will 
range from 28 to 3l¢ cwt. depending 
on the area; for the full year’s ex- 
tension on oats, 12¢ bu., and on barley 
16¢ bu. If a farmer redeems his re- 
sealed grain prior to the new maturi- 
ty date, his storage payment will be 
prorated for the time of the loan. 
Farmers who have 1956 crop oats 
and barley under reseal will receive 
the full storage payment for the 
1957-58 storage period at the time 
they extend their loans. They will 
receive another storage payment for 
the period of added extension. 
States in which state ASC commit- 
tees may permit reseal of grain sor- 
ghums are: Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
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Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota and Texas. Extension 
of reseal loans on 1956 crop barley 
and oats will be permitted in Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Wisconsin and, in addi- 
tion, barley in Montana and Nebras- 
ka. 

As of Feb. 15, approximately 10 
million hundredweight of 1957 crop 
grain sorghum had been put under 
farm-stored loans in eligible states. 
These quantities could be eligible for 
reseal as well as the quantity in farm 
storage under purchase agreements 
The purchase agreement total for 
these states as of Feb. 15 was ap- 
proximately 3,270,000 cwt. grain sor- 
ghums. Approximately 7 million bush- 
els of 1956 crop barley and 4 million 
bushels of 1956 crop oats were under 
reseal as of Feb. 15. 


Capital Comment 


WASHINGTON Prices received 
by farmers for all agricultural com- 
modities advanced 4% in the month 
ending March 15, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. Thus, 
slowly but surely, Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, is beginning 
to show dividends for his consistent 
and strenuous efforts. 

Critics rose instantly to ridicule 
the farm income gain, citing the con- 
dition of the potato and citrus crops 
where prices are substantially higher 
than the previous month and a year 
earlier. However, these crops are not 
of significant weight in the price in- 
dex. 

The USDA report not only reflect- 
ed improved income for farmers gen- 
erally, but it also registered an ad- 
vance in the parity price for wheat 
which automatically boosts the price 
support of that commodity from $1.78 
bu. to $1.81, a small increase but still 
on the up side. It will tend to modu- 
late insistent demands of wheat farm- 
ers that the price support level be 
adjusted to restore the $2 wheat sup- 
port level of last year. 

The report casts an _ interesting 
ight on the position of some of the 
Republican senators who are opposing 
Mr. Benson, particularly in regard to 
wheat. In South Dakota, for example, 
where Sen. Karl Mundt has been sup- 
porting a demand for a return of $2 
support for wheat, it is seen that 
price-supported crops of wheat and 
corn amount to not more than 20% 
of the total farm income for that 
state, whereas the chief source of in- 


By John Cipperly 





come is swine and livestock where 
price levels are reported as substan- 
tially greater than the 90% of the 
parity price for those crops. There- 
fore, it is apparent that farm income 
in South Dakota this year should be 
good to excellent. If, as the political 
pundits claim, low farm prices will 
mean GOP losses in the farm belt, 
then South Dakota should again be 
safely in the Republican column this 
election year. 

On a comparable annual basis farm 
income is up 11% over the same 
month a year ago. 





GREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


New York Section, 
AACC, Schedules 
Ladies Night 


NEW YORK—The New York Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, has scheduled a ladies night 
meeting for April 15 at the Brass 
Rail, Fifth Ave. and 43rd St. 

The speaker will be Willis Pleuth- 
ner, BBD&O, who will speak on and 
lead a brainstorming session. The 
meeting is scheduled to get under 
way at 6:30 p.m. 

At the March meeting of the sec- 
tion, John Drake, information liaison 
officer for the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 
spoke on world cereal economics. He 
indicated that FAO is making pro- 
gress with 77 member countries in 
working toward long term improve- 
ment of the world food problem. 








PITTSBURGH CLUB OFFICERS—Officers and directors of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club for 1958 are, left to right, Dick Mizgorski, Pittsburgh Flour Co.; 
Fred Lang, International Milling Co.; William Giltenboth, Pittsburgh Flour 
Co., president; Ben Peoples, flour broker; Art Edwards, flour broker; Jake 
Spagnol, Jennison Milling Co., treasurer; Dick Berg, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 
Howard Baier, Pillsbury, vice president, and Howard Meanor, Schomaker Co., 


secretary. 
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WASHINGTON Farmers have 
offered a total of 12,301,684 “allot- 


ment” acres of wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice and tobacco for the 1958 acreage 
reserve of the soil bank on signed 
and filed applications, according to 
reports from state agricultural sta- 
bilization and conservation offices to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The latest state reports, made as of 
March 28, reflect some slight adjust- 
ments from previously available in- 
formation 

Meanwhile, with an additional $250 
million in funds made available by 
Congress, county ASC committees on 
March 31 were authorized to accept 
applications for 1958 acreage reserve 
agreements from farmers on “wait- 
ing lists.” As of March 28, this ad- 
ditional acreage, offered by farmers 
on the basis of “if and when funds 
are available,” would bring the total 
amount of land for the 1958 program 
to slightly over 18 million acres. 

Sign-up for the 1958 acreage re- 
serve for spring planted crops closed 
Feb. 20 for spring wheat, corn and 
cotton and March 7 for rice and to- 
bacco. For winter wheat, the pro- 
gram closed last fall when 3.9 million 
acres were put in the program. 

Total By Crops 

By crops, and within fund alloca- 
tions, farmers through March 28 had 
signed and filed applications for 4,- 
887,341 acres wheat (including 3.9 
million acres winter wheat and 987,- 
000 acres spring wheat), 3,131,916 
acres upland cotton, 4,043,372 acres 


corn, 143,083 acres rice and 95,972 
acres tobacco. These acreages were 


covered by a total of 668,392 signed 
and filed applications. 

If the applications are accepted and 
farmers comply with the program, 
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12.3 Million Acres Now Reported 
Signed for 1958 Acreage Reserve 


they could earn a maximum of $473,- 
386,018 on the 12.3 million acres of- 
fered in signed applications. 

Under legislation enacted last year, 
total funds for the 1958 acreage re- 
serve were limited to $500 million. 
Farmer interest in the program re- 
sulted in total acreage offerings 
which would have required funds con- 
siderably in excess of this amount 

more than $737 million as of March 
28. To meet this situation, Congress 
authorized a supplemental appropria- 


tion of $250 million, bringing total 
program funds to $750 million for 
1958. 


“Waiting List” Acceptance 

Farmers who were unable to sign 
acreage reserve applications because 
of fund limitations under the original 
$500 million available, were put on 
“waiting list” registers in county ASC 
offices with the understanding that 
if additional funds became available 
their offers would be accepted. Coun- 
ty ASC offices now have been in- 
structed to accept this “waiting list” 
acreage. It appears that all offers, 
with the possible exception of corn 
acreage in some states, will be ac- 
cepted 

Under the soil bank law, funds that 
may be used for acreage reserve pay- 
ments for corn in any one year are 
limited to $300 million. Farmers have 
offered acreage which would require 


total payments of more than $309 
million (as of March 28). To the ex- 
tent these offerings are not reduced 


by farmers, acceptance of additional 
corn applications will be limited by 
funds available for the crop in cer- 
tain states and counties within those 
states 

A summary of state ASC committee 
reports through March 28 follows: 


1958 ACREAGE RESERVE PARTICIPATION THROUGH MARCH 28 


—Applications signed and filed-—— 
in county ASC offices 





All offerings, including 
applications filed and those 
on waiting lists (registers) 








No. of No. of Maximum No. of Maximum 
Commodity applications acres payments acres payments 
Wheat (all)* 165,279 4,887.34) $ 97,614,168 5,413,655 $106,827,009 
Corn 200,026 4,043,372 171,479,227 7,217,411 309,386,308 
Cotton 238,352 3,131,916 171,312,146 5,084,259 281,637,814 
Rice 4,425 143,083 9,802,747 171,147 11,631,498 
Tobacco 60,310 95.972 23,177,730 114,919 27,554,793 
Total, all crops 668,392 12,301,684 $473, 386,018 18,001,391 $737,037,422 
*includes about 3.9 million acres of winter wheat acreage signed last fall 


Export Commodities 
Will Be Exhibited 
By USDA in Japan 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will exhibit spe- 
cial features of five major export 
commodities in the _ international 
trade fair opening in Osaka, Japan, 
April 12. This will be the USDA's 
third exhibit in Japan, which is the 
second largest U.S. agricultural mar- 


ket. 
The market promotion exhibit of 
U.S. farm products will be USDA's 


first display of this kind in 1958 and 
the 2lst since the USDA's foreign 
trade fair program began in 1955 
The exhibit, USDA believes, will be 
i major attraction at the Japanese 
international trade fair, largest of 
its type in the Far East. Featured in 
the exhibit will be U.S. farm products 
for which greater markets are being 
developed through USDA-private 
trade promotion projects in Japan 
The exhibit, which attracted more 


than a million visitors at the fair 
last year, will include soft white 
wheat. The exhibit was made possi- 
ble by market development agree- 
ments between USDA and USS. pri- 
vate trade groups working with 
Japanese trade and cooperative as- 


sociations. Part of the foreign cur- 
rencies accruing from sales of U.S 
farm products under Title I of Pub- 


lic Law 480 is available for such 
market promotion activity 

A new feature of USDA's partici- 
pation this year will be an agricul- 


tural market development team com- 
posed of U.S. agricultural representa- 
tives who will attend the fair and 
broaden U.S. agricultural trade con- 
tacts in Japan. Heading the team 
will be Raymond A. Ioanes, deputy 
administrator of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Other members of 
the team are: Jack Smith, Oregon 
Wheat Growers’ League and Clarence 
Miller, Associate Administrator, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, USDA 


Service 
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FMEA MEETING 
TIME CHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS—A. ©. Bredesen, 


secretary of the Flour Millers Export 
Assn., announces that the organiza- 
tion’s annual luncheon and meeting 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
on April 22 will start at 12 noon and 
not at 11:15 a.m. as previously indi- 
cated. 





SUPPORT FOR LABORATORY 


PULLMAN WASH Directors of 
the three Pacific Northwest agricul- 
tural experiment stations have noti- 


fied Congress they support plans for 
a proposed regional research labora- 
tory for soil and water conservation 


They point out that existing labora- 
tories do not deal with specialized 
problems of the Columbia Basin irri- 
gation project where more than l1,- 
000,000 acres of new land is scheduled 
to be brought under cultivation and 


where there is increasing evidence of 
expensive failure to make use of 
available water supply 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 





Hutchinson: Holy Week and the 
ibsence of interest made for extreme- 
ly dull business. Price ideas widened 
as quotations advanced and the trade 
took stock of glowing crop prospects 
in the winter wheat belt. Most large 
rs have covered for 30 to 60 days 
h cash wheat makes an 
meeting of views unlikely. Ship- 
directions were satisfactory and 
erally on a 5-day basis. 
April 3, basis Kansas 
winter family short pa- 
enriched, $6.45@6.55; 
vakers patent, papers, $5.65G 
5.70, standard $5.55@5.60 

Salina: Demand for flour continued 
slow and prices advanced 7¢ sack 
over the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were rated as only fair. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were light 
and spotty. Family flour closed un- 
changed and bakery declined 7¢. Quo- 
tations April 3, delivered Oklahoma 








Quotations 
City: Hard 
cottons, 


short 
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points in carlots: Family short pa- 
tent $7@7.20, standard $6.10@6 30, 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.02 
@6.12, 95% standard $5.92@6.02, 
straight grade $5.87@5.97. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: Buyers showed very lit- 
tle interest in new bookings, and sales 
amounted to only 10% to 15% of 
capacity, not including substantial 
government contracts awarded to 
Texas mills over the previous week 
end. Mills continued to average five 
days running time. Prices of bakers 
flour and first clears advanced 5¢. 
Family flour was unchanged. Quota- 
tions April 3, 100-lb. cottons: Extra 
high patent family $7@7.20; stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched, $6.10@6.20; 
first clears, unenriched. $5@5.10, de- 
livered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Domestic sales by central 
states mills were extremely light dur- 
ing the week ending April 7, reflect- 
ing a sold up condition on the part of 
important buyers and a reluctance to 
extend order positions. Total domes- 
tic sales were estimated at around 
25% of five-day milling capacity. Ex- 
port sales for government account 
comprised an important figure for 
mills in the area, and swelled the total 
volume to 75% of capacity. The trade 
does not expect any important domes- 
tic buying until the new crop year, 
considering current factors. Little 
confidence is shown in the current 
market, and the prospect of paying 
carrying charges on old crop flour 
does not make for an attractive buy- 
ing picture. Some p.d.s. buying is re- 
ported currently, and hand-to-mouth 
buying is expected until new wheat 
time. Quotations April 3: Spring top 
patent $5.97@6.30, standard $5.87@ 
6.20, clear $5.40@5.85: hard winter 
short $5.67@6.20, 95% patent $5.57 
@6.10, clear $5.75; family flour $7.55; 
soft winter high ratio $7.55, soft win- 
ter short $7.37, standard $5.65@6.25, 
clear $5.45; cookie and cracker flours, 
papers, $5.55. 

St. Louis: Bookings consisted al- 
most entirely of small lot sales, most 
buyers being content to draw down 
on balances. The total added to the 
books was less than 30% of capacity. 
Inquiry was lighter than usual and 
mills were not pressing in view of the 
uncertain wheat situation. Much ef- 
fort is being spent to step up lagging 
domestic shipping directions because 
of the approaching end of the current 
government order which has played 
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an important part in holding mill pro- 
duction in the 75 to 85% capacity 
range the past month. Quotations 
April 3, 100-lb. cotton sacks: Family 
top patent $6.50, top hard $7.30, or- 
dinary $6.10. Bakery flour in 100-lb. 
papers: Cake $7.40, pastry $5.45, soft 
straight $5.90, clears $5; hard winter 
short patent $6.10, standard $5.90, 
clears $5.25; spring short patent 
$6.40, standard $6.30, clears $6.15. 


East 

Boston: Dealers paid little atten- 
tion to fluctuations in the flour mar- 
ket last week. Only a few sales were 
reported, generally of limited vol- 
ume to maintain inventories. Springs 
were unchanged to 3¢ net higher. 
Hard winters experienced a sharp ad- 
vance, pushing about 3¢ higher. Soft 
wheat flours were irregular, Pacific 
yielding 5@6¢, while eastern straights 
advanced 5¢. Others were unchanged. 
Most bakers were extremely reluc- 
tant to enter beyond emergency re- 
quirements. But it was the general 
belief that any substantial price 
break would be certain to command 
immediate attention. It is apparent 
that most soft flour users are on a 
hand-to-mouth basis and about ready 
to re-enter the market. Business was 
described as disappointing, a factor 
that has enabled many bakers to hold 
off on purchases. Quotations April 5: 
Spring short patent $6.76 @ 6.86, 
standard $6.66 @6.76, high gluten 
$6.96@7.06, first clears $6.02@6.32; 
hard winter short $6.73@6.83, stand- 
ard $6.58@6.68; Pacific soft wheat 
flour $6.71@7.33; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.92@6.17; soft wheat high 
ratio $6.67@8.12; family $7.62. 


Buffalo: The long anticipated short- 
age in winter wheat has begun to 
press prices, and Kansas flour shot up 
10¢ last week. The large amount of 
grain put under loan, plus a small 
crop and the government's export ac- 
tivities, brought about the shrinkage. 
A big new crop will come in after 
Memorial Day, but the interim has 
the trade worried, with its threat of 
higher wheat and flour prices. If it 
is necessary to go into Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks, it will require 
quite a penalty. Consumers are fight- 
ing the high levels now and sales are 
dull. Most have a 60 to 90 day sup- 
ply on hand and are reluctant to ex- 
tend further. Sales of all other types 
of flour were also slow. Springs end- 
ed 3¢ higher. Clears held unchanged 
and were in somewhat easier supply. 
Cake flour was unchanged, but pastry 
rose 5¢. From the amount of flour put 
in, local bakeries expected Easter 
promotions to be in good volume. 


Flour output here was below a 
week ago and a year ago. Three mills 
worked 6 days, one 5 days and the re- 
maining mill 4% days. One mill was 
shut down for electrical repairs. 

Quotations April 3: Spring family 
$7.60@7.70, high gluten $6.65@6.85, 
short $6.45@6.65, standard $6.35@ 
6.60, straight $6.55, first clear $5.82 
@6.12; hard winter short $6.35@6.81, 
standard $6.20 @6.71, first clear $5.90; 
soft winter short patent $7.93@8.12, 
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standard $6.85 @7.42, straight $6.19@ 
6.28, first clear $5.06 @5.33. 

New York: Business was dull, with 
most bakers in no immediate need of 
stock replenishing and more inter- 
ested in preparation for the Easter 
and Passover holidays. Many mills 
reported directions rather slow. Sub- 
stantial price incentives would be 
needed to encourage any sizeable 
buying of hard winter bakery types. 
Some soft wheat flour business is 
anticipated soon as positions are run- 
ning low in many cases. Quotations 
April 3: Spring short $6.73@6.83, 
standard $6.63@6.73, high gluten 
$6.93@7.03, clears $6@6.30; hard 
winter short $6.65@6.75, standard 
$6.50@6.60; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.70@7.32, eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.90@6.15, high ratio $6.65 
@8.10; family $7.60. 

Philadelphia: Dullness manifested 
itself in expected fashion last week 
and bookings consisted of no more 
than small takings by those in im- 
mediate need. Mill representatives, 
meanwhile, see no hope of a material 
expansion in dealings after the East- 
er- Passover shutdowns because 
price-consciousness appears to have 
multiplied recently. 

Prices show no indication of the 
downward revision some think is re- 
quired to whet buying appetites. In 
fact, latest postings were unchanged 
to 5¢ sack above the previous week, 
with the advancement occurring in 
springs. The general economic pic- 
ture, including opinions about govern- 
ment action on grain supports, re- 
ceived further attention. And sales of 
baked foods were not up to expecta- 
tions, although promotions of some 
holiday items did prove helpful. Quo- 
tations April 3, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis. Spring high gluten $6.90@7, 
short patent $6.70@6.80, standard 
$6.60@6.70, first clear $650@6.60; 
hard winter short patent $6.35@6.45, 
standard $6.25@6.35; soft winter, 
nearby $5.50@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: There was no interest 
in flour buying last week. Sales were 
nil with the majority of local flour 
mill offices and jobbers. Directions on 
family flour were good, but on other 
patents only fair to fairly good. Re- 
tail bakers were busy with candy 
making and special Easter baked 
items, anticipating good holiday sales 
in spite of the recession. Quotations 
April 3, 100-lb. cotton sack basis: 
Hard Kansas standard patent $6.40@ 
6 47, medium $6.45@6.52, short $6.50 
@6.58; spring standard patent $6.50 
@6.63, medium $6.55@6.68, short 
$6.60@6.73, first clear $6.06@6.26, 
high gluten $6.71@6.93; advertised 
family patents $7.60, unadvertised 
$6.60@7; pastry and cake flours $5.71 
@7.83. 


South 


New Orleans: Continued dullness 
prevailed, with only small sales to 
buyers who purchase for immediate 
and nearby requirements. Inquiries 
were limited and price ideas preclud- 
ed any bookings for other than spot. 
The decline in contracts did not en- 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
EE ee $....@42.50 ata 75 $44.00@44.50 $... 53.00 $....@54.00 
Standard midds. 43.50@44.00 ....@40.50 45.00@45.50 ....@53.50 54.50 
Flour midds. 47.00@48.00 ....@43.00 : @ eal ...@ 
Red dog 49.00@5!.00 45.00@46.00 56.00@57.50 ..@61.00 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran ...............-+ $37.75@38.50 $43.00@43.50 $45.50@46.50 $49.50@50.75 $.. $ 
Shorts . Cccccsccess See 42.75@43.25 45.50@46.50 49.50@50.75 al 
epee it. Aegon SE ed seies :. .@39.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
a ee. $50.00@5! .00 $51.00@52.00 $52.00@54.00 
sepia, ME 36.00@39.00 38.00@40.00 41.00@42.00 
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courage business. Bakers and jobbers 
appear content to work hand-to- 
mouth while awaiting an easing of 
flour costs. Springs and hard winters 
were most affected. Soft wheat flours 
enjoyed some interest, and a few 
small bookings were reported since 
many sweet goods bakeys were run- 
ning down on contract$. However, 
the volume was light. Shipping direc- 
tions were fairly good, with the usual 
seasonal increases and stocks on hand 
fairly heavy. Export flour business 
was light to the Americas and U.K. 
Europe showed more interest. Nor- 
way concluded a fair amount of hard 
wheat purchases and inquired for ad- 
ditional lots. Quotations April 3, car- 
lots, 100-Ib. papers: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6@6.15, standard 


$5.85@6, first clear $4.90 @ 5.15; 
spring wheat bakery short patent 
$6.45 @ 6.65, standard $6.25 @ 6.45, 
first clear $5.70@6.05, high gluten 


$6.55@6.75; soft wheat short patent 
$5.80 @6.20, straight $5.45@5.70, first 
clear $4.80@5.25, high ratio cake 
$6.35 @6.75. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Flour milling held up well 
during the past week due to US. 
Army Quartermaster and government 
exchange business. There is also busi- 
ness pending to Saigon and the Phil- 
ippines, along with additional Quar- 
termaster and government exchange 
orders. 

Portland: The short week, with 
offices closed Friday, did not 
produce any volume of bookings. 
Some export mills worked on previ- 
ous Philippines sales, but smaller 
mills were noticeably slower in pro- 
duction. Domestic sales held steady, 
with prices showing little variation. 
Quotations April 3: High gluten $7.30, 
all Montana $7.12, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.02, Bluestem bakers $7.14, 


sales 


cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, pie $6.52, 
100% whole wheat $6.46, graham 
$6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, crushed 


wheat $6.36. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: There were no 
spectacular developments during the 
week, and business was mostly of 
a normal nature. Quotations April 3: 
Top patent springs for use in Cana- 
da $5.85@6.10 in 100’s cottons, 


less 


cash discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used. Bakers 
$4.80@5.10 in 100’s papers, less cash 
discounts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. Business in winter wheat 
flour is extremely limited, and com- 
petition is keen. Quotations April 3: 
$4.20, 100 lb. in export cottons, f.a.s. 
Montreal-Halifax. Interest in Ontario 
winter wheat is not too brisk, though 
prices are steady. Quotations April 3: 
$1.52@1.53 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 
Winnipeg: While not large, Cana- 
da’s export movement of flour, at 
284,400 sacks for the week ended 
April 3, was slightly more than 120,- 
000 sacks better than the preceding 
week. The gain was all in Class 2 
clearances. The movement to Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries, 
at 13,500 sacks, was 17,400 under the 
previous week. A good share of the 
total went to the U.K. and Philip- 
pines. Domestic trade is steady and, 
with mills operating less than a full 
week, there is no disturbing accumu- 
lation of supplies. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations April 5: Top pa- 
tent springs for delivery between Ft. 


William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.80@6.20; 


second patents, cottons, $5.55@5.95; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.55 @4.80. All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Export flour sales were 
small. A shortage of dollars in many 
countries around the Pacific, together 
with a slowdown in Philippines’ buy- 
ing, were mainly responsible. Cables 
from Manila indicate that purchases 
there during the next two hot months 
may be down. Sales to Central and 
South America have been holding up 
fairly well, though limited to immedi- 
ate requirements. Domestic trade is 
quiet with prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions April 3, cash car for hard wheat 
grinds: First patents $5.95, bakers’ 
$4.90 papers and $5.10 cottons; On- 
tario pastry $6.70, cake $7.35 


Rye 

Minneapolis: A 5¢ rise in rye flour 
April 2 resulted in a modest amount 
of business. Higher prices in the local 
cash market generally reflected high- 
er quotations and a general tight- 
ness of supplies farther south in the 
central states. Quotations April 7: 
Pure white No. 1 $5, medium $4.80, 
dark $4.25 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 





delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family . $ @ $6.35@7.35 $ @ $ @ $7.60@7.70 
Spring top patent 5.97@6.30 @ @ @ @ 
Spring high gluten @ 6. 10@6.20 § @ 6.65@6.85 
Spring short @ 5.90@6.00 @6.40 6.45@6.65 
Spring standard 5.87@6.20 5.80@5.90 @ @6.30 6.35@6.60 
Spring straight @ @ 6.55 
Spring first clear 5.40@5.85 5 wy 65 ¢ @6.15 5.82@6.12 
Hard winter family 7.55 6.60@7.20 6.10@7.30 
Hard winter short 5.67@6.20 @ 5.71@5.76 @6.10 6.35@6.8! 
Hard winter standard 5.57@6.10 @ 5.61@5.66 @5.90 6.20@6.7! 
Hard winter first clear @5.75 @ 7 — y 95 §.2 5.90 
Soft winter short patent + 37 .@ . 7.93@8.12 
Soft winter standard 5.65@6.25 @ @ @ 6.85@7.42 
Soft winter straight @ @ @ @5.90 6.19@6.28 
Soft winter first clear @5.45 @ @ @5.00 5.06@5.33 
Rye flour, white 5 at + 35 @5.00 -@ @ 5.84@5.99 
Rye flour, dark 4.60 @4.25 @ 5.09@5.29 
Semolina, bulk @ @5.90 @ @ 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family $...@7.60 $ g $...@7.62 $6.60@7.60 $...@ 
Spring high gluten 6.93@7.03 6.90@7.00 6 Mt 06 6.71@6.93 6.55@6.75 
Spring short .. 6.73@6.83 6.70@6.80 6.76@6.86 6.460@6.73 6 H+ +4 65 
Spring standard 6.63@6.73 6.60@6.70 6.66@6.76 6.50@6.63 6.25@6.45 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.30 6.50@6.60 6.02@6.32 6.06@6.26 5.79@6.05 
Hard winter short 6.65@6.75 6.35@6.45 6.73@6.83 6.50@6.58 6.00@6.15 
Hard winter standard 6.50@6.60 6 - ¥ 35 6.58@6.68 6.40@6.47 5.85@6.00 
Hard winter first clear ..@ ; : 4.90@5.15 
Soft winter short patent @ @ @ 5.80@6.20 
Soft winter straight 5.90@6.15 @ 5.92@6.17 @ 5.45@5.70 
Soft winter first clear @ @ @ @ 4.80@5.25 
Rye flour, white 5.70@5.85 5.85@5.95 @ 5.68@5.74 
Rye flour. dark @ @ 4.94@5.18 
Semolina, bulk 6.65@6.75 @ @ @6.54 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent » eeu ex Spring top patent . $5.85@6.10 $5.80@6.20 
ED 450s 6 suteb-vaadnnkdeeee ‘ —_ _ Bakers® ...... = 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
ey ee ...@5.80 Winter exports? ...@4.20 i 
*100-Ib. papers. +100-ib. export cortons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat fiour in 100-ib. papers. 
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Chicago: Rye flour business was 
flat in the central states during the 
week ending April 7. Buyers seem to 
be well booked for current needs. The 
crop and economic outlook do not en- 
courage long-term purchasing. Quota- 
tions April 3: White patent $5.33 @ 
5.35, medium $5.13@5.15, dark $4.60. 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 5¢ 
last week. Consumers are working on 
inventories and holding back from the 
market. Quotations April 3: White 
$5.84@5.99, medium $5.64@5.79, dark 
$5.09 @5.29. 

Pittsburgh: Rye patents sold in 
small volume over scattered tri-state 
and city areas. Increased sales are 
predicted as many commitments 
shortly expire. Directions continue 
fair. Quotations April 3, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white No. 1 $5.68 
@ 5.74, medium $5.44 @5.49, dark 
$4.94@5.18, blended $6.21@6.31, rye 
meal $4.93@5.19. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
was a quiet affair, with no particular 
development to encourage buying 
Some odd-lot transactions accounted 
for the only activity. The April 3 
quotation on rye white of $5.85@5.95 
was unchanged from the previous 
week 

Portland: Quotations April 3: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10 


Oatmeal 
Toronto-Montreal: Business in roll- 
ed oats and oatmeal continues at a 
fairly steady pace, with prices firm 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
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What 12 a Patehin Atpratral? 


A Patchin Appraisal is a scientific analysis of the present value 


of your physical property, based upon the present cost of 


replacement less depreciation for physical condition. The 


resultant figure is the sound value of the property. 


A Patchin Appraisal furnishes an accurate basis for determina- 


tion of adequate property insurance and provides acceptable 


information leading to equitable settlement should a loss occur. 


Further, a Patchin Appraisal may be used for detailed property 


record and as a basis for readjustment of depreciation rates 


in federal tax matters. 


Since detailed property records are not always available, a 


Patchin Appraisal inventory furnishes valuable breakdown for 


charge-offs and transfers. 


Patchin Appraisals, Inc., is fully staffed and equipped to handle 


any assignments anywhere. We offer you a personalized 


valuation service. 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS, Inc. 
5805 Excelsior Blvd. 


WE 9-2633 


Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 
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Quotations A 
lb. cottons 
cottons, $6.8 


ril 3: Rolled oats in 80- in the central states during the week 
55, oatmeal in 100’s ending April 7 as production in- 
f.o.b. Toronto-Mont- creased. Heavy types held fairly 
steady. Quotations April 3: Bran 
Winnipeg: Any export movement in $42.50, standard midds. $43.50@44, 
rolled oats and oatmeal is not re- flour midds. $47@48, red dog $49@ 
flected in production in Western Can- 51. 
ada. As a result, sales are restricted St. Louis: Local mills had little sur- 
to seasonal domestic demand. Mills plus shorts and middlings to offer. 
are operating only part time and, Bookings took most production. The 
with output keyed to buying orders in surplus over contract requirements 
the three prairie provinces and Brit- moved readily at stronger prices, the 
ish Columbia, there is no build-up of basis on bulk cars moving up $1 dur- 
supplies. Quotations April 5: Rolled jing the week. Unfilled contracts at 
vats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45 @5.65; oat- the week end were dwindling and 
meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in mills offered deferred shipment ma- 
the three prairie provinces. All prices terial at 50¢ over current prices, 
without creating any interest. Coun- 
ter offers on a discount basis have 
not been considered workable. Sup- 
plies of bulk bran have been much 
harder to move and loaded cars are 
building up on track. Mills are push- 
a - ing hard for sales, and offers at $2 
40.25. Mixed or poor cars higher On jecs than Kansas City have failed to 
. move all material. Weakness of bulk 
Ft. Worth: Demand was light and pran at Chicago effectively cuts off 
so were offerings, with prices only 4 major outlet for this market. There 
slightly lower. Quotations April 3, has been very little difficulty in keep- 
burlaps: Bran and gray shorts $45.50 ing the limited offerings of sacked 
246.50, delivered Texas common pran moving. Jobbers and the truck 
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points; 50¢ lower on bran and $1 trade have been consistent buyers. 
lower on shorts compared with the Quotations April 3: Sacked bran $43 
previous week @43.50, shorts $42.75@43.25; bulk 

Chicago: The millfeed market eased bran $36@36.50, shorts $41.50@42, 
middlings $41@ 41.50. 

Boston: The local market softened 
last week. Trading was spasmodic 
and for small lots for immediate re- 
quirements. Bran eased about 50¢; 
middlings yielded about 25¢. The 
proximity of improved pasturage was 
the principal reason for slow trading. 
Dealers catering to the poultry seg- 
ment of the feed industry reported 
the usual seasonal upturn in trading 
interest. Quotations April 5: Stand- 
ard bran $54, middlings $54.50. 








Buffalo: Sales were slow. Running 

time was down, but there was not 

enough demand to retain levels, and 

WILLIAM KELLY prices worked lower. There was no 
buying beyond spot. Sacked items 

MILLING COMPANY were tight but bulk was easy. Bran 
levels have become attractive in re- 

HUTCHINSON, KAN. lation to other ingredients, but the 
dairy season may be over before con- 

sumers can make the switch. Mid- 

dlings, which also have become at- 

tractive, are in a more comfortable 
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position as the mash season ap- 
proaches. Running time ranged from 
5 to 6 days. Bran ended off $1.50; 
middlings were down $1 and red dog 
$2. Quotations April 3: Bran $44@ 
4450, standard midds. $45 @ 45.50, 
red dog $56@57.50. The bulk differen- 
tial on bran and middlings was $5. 

Philadelphia: The market remained 
in low gear, despite a slightly easier 
undertone in the price structure. The 
April 3 list of quotations shows bran 
at $53, off $1 from the previous week, 
while a similar setback put standard 
midds. at $53.50. Red dog slipped $4, 
to $61. 

Pittsburgh: Prices were lower but 
failed to attract buyers. Buyers are 
anticipating lower quotations. Sup- 
plies are plentiful and immediate 
shipments available. Quotations April 
3, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$51.40@51.56, standard midds. $51.40 
@52.06, flour midds. $53.40 @54.56, red 
dog $56.40 @ 57.56. 

New Orleans: Business continued 
to soften, particularly on sacked 
feeds. Prices dropped 50¢ on bran 
and shorts. Demand was slow and 
mills were not pushing for business. 
There was a slight tightness in sup- 
plies and mills were not running 
overtime. Mixers and jobbers are 
holding off, hoping for further easing 
of prices. Quotations April 3: Bran 
and shorts $49.50@50.75. 

Memphis: Millfeed prices moved 
down fractionally in the Memphis 
territory during the past week due, 
in part, to a slight decline in mixed 
feed business. Warm weather brought 
better pastures and prices dropped 
25@50¢ ton. Quotations April 3: 
$46.25 a ton for bran, gray shorts 
and standard middlings, burlaps. De- 
mand was fair, supplies ample and 
the trend lower 

Seattle: The general condition of 
the millfeed market is firm, with 
some fairly heavy export bookings to 
Japan during the past two weeks, 
some four thousand tons having been 
booked during this period for ship- 
ment from last half April until the 
middle of June. However, the domes- 
tic market has been very quiet. Mill- 
feed advanced about $1 ton during 
the past week. Quotations Apri! 5: 
Millrun $39 ton, standard middlings 
$44 

Portland: Some export bookings to 
Japan were reported, but without 
local markets. Poor local demand and 
high production have weakened prices 
further. Millrun at the close April 3 
was $37 and middlings were $45 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
30¢, with demand steady and prices 
firm. Mills worked to capacity, ex- 
cept on Easter, and are booked 
through the month. Quotations April 
3 (50¢ up): Red bran and millrun 
$35.50, middlings $40.50. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $42.50, mid- 
dlings $47.50. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $43, middlings $48, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of mill- 
feed have been adequate to meet de- 
mand. Prices are steady. Quotations 
April 3: Bran $50@51, shorts $51@ 
52, middlings $52@54, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Production of millfeeds 
is little more than average, but in- 
terest from eastern Canada and from 
New England, usually good at this 
season of the year, appears to be 
draggy, and prices at some of the 
eastern shipping points in western 
Canada have eased slightly. The 
movement to British Columbia is be- 
ing sustained and there is no im- 
portant accumulation of supplies in 
the three prairie provinces. Demand 
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in western Canada for millfeeds re- 
mains small. Quotations April 5: 
Bran, f.0.b. mills, $36@39 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $38@40; 
middlings $41@42. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: There was no change 
in the domestic picture. Exporters are 
still trying to work some business, 
but without much success. Supplies 
are ample for current domestic needs. 
Quotations April 3: Bran $43, shorts 
$46, middlings $48. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


GMI Introducing New 
Cereal During April 


MINNEAPOLIS —A new cereal, 
Hi-Pro, will be introduced by General 
Mills, Inc., in selected areas of the 
U.S. during April, the company has 
announced. It will be on grocery 
store shelves in 14 eastern and New 
England states and the District of 
Columbia, supported by one of the 
biggest advertising campaigns ever 
put behind a cereal introduction, the 
company added. 

Hi-Pro is a flake cereal, E. H. An- 
dreson, vice president and director of 
marketing for the GMI grocery prod- 
ucts division, explained. “A serving 
of Hi-Pro contains as much protein 
as five slices of bacon or five slices 
of bread, or one egg and two slices 
of bacon,” Mr. Andreson said. 





Three grains—wheat, corn and oats 

have been combined to make Hi- 
Pro, Mr. Andreson said. The process 
also combines milk protein with the 
grains, he said. 

A total of 138,000,000 advertising 
impressions will be made during the 
first nine weeks of the introductory 
campaign for Hi-Pro, GMI announced 
Two full page two-color ads will run 
in 108 major daily newspapers and 
two full page four-color ads are 
scheduled in newspapers which have 
their own Sunday rotogravure maga- 
zines. Television support will include 
spot commercials on loca] station in 
the introductory area 





FEED PURCHASES 
UNDER PL 480 


WASHINGTON The U.S 
Department of Agriculture has 
announced the status of pur- 
chase authorizations for feed 
grains issued to countries under 
Title I of Public Law 480. From 
the beginning of the Title I 
program through March 25, 59 
authorizations totaling about 
$160 million (including some 
ocean transportation costs) 
were issued for feed grains 
This is divided as follows: Corn, 
$77 million; barley $66 million; 
oats, $5 million; grain sor- 
ghums, $18 million. Active au- 
thorizations under which pur- 
chases had not been completed 
as of March 25, 1958, follow: 


Contracting Approxi- 


Commodity authorized mate 
and country through Quantity 
metric tons 
Corn: 
Austria .- April 30 16,690 
Greece April 30 67,000 
Mexico June 30 300,000 
Poland Aug. 30 50,000 
Spain Aug. 30 15,000 
Turkey May 3! 42,500 
Barley: 
Israel April 30 20,000 
Korea Aug. 30 285,000 
Poland March 31! 34,000 
Polanc .Aug. 30 165,000 
Spain Aug. 30 53,600 
Grain Sorghums: 
Israel July 31 151,400 
Poland .Aug. 30 20,000 
Spain Aug. 30 45,000 
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to reply on a baking evaluation which 
is neither quantitative nor objective. 
This is a frustrating situation to pro- 
duction people. The miller or the pro- 
cess engineer doesn’t really know 
what he is trying to accomplish. I 
think this is one of the reasons why 
there has been so little process im- 
provement in the last 50 years. 

“Every year we go through a pe- 
riod of distress when the new crop 
of wheat arrives. In some products 
the adjustments are more difficult 
than in others. The adjustments that 
have to be made each year are pre- 
dictable to some extent on the basis 
of chemical and physical tests, but 
we still have too much trouble. We 
do not know how to deal directly 
with the problem and, as a result, 
we have trial-and-error methods and 
dilution techniques to take us through 
the transition. I conclude that we 
just do not know enough about the 
chemistry of the products we make 

More Explanation Needed 

“All sorts of phenomena occur in 
baking that are only partly explain- 
able, if at all, by the chemical con- 
stants of the flours; for example, 
feathering in cookies, variability in 
crust and crumb characteristics, 
dough buckiness, undesirable sym- 
metry characteristics and absorption 
variations, and so on. The solutions 
to these problems too often are found 
by trial-and-error methods involving 
a shift in wheat blends or the like, 
with no chemical explanation what- 
soever. Another illustration of tech- 
nological inadequacy is the traditional 
dependence on protein and contents 
when talking flour specifications. As 
long as I have been connected with 
milling, I have heard the challenge 
put to the cereal chemist to come up 
with some specifications which are 
meaningful with respect to baking 
performance. 

“We need to isolate and identify 
the so-called quality factors in wheat 
and flour. We know spring wheat 
flour performs differently from win- 
ter wheat flour, but precisely what 
are the differences between the two 
that result in different performance ? 
Our industry has researched proteins 
extensively. I wonder if wheat 
starches have been studied as much 
as they should have been. How much 
do we know about molecular bonds, 
enzymes, or fats in flour? 

“Actually, it will take a lot of real 
basic research before we can piece 
together the answers to these ques- 
tions, for in most cases, the answers 
are hidden deep in the fundamental 
chemistry of the components of the 
flour.” 

Citing by-products as “a particular 
problem facing our industry today,” 
Mr. Snyder said the “real salvation 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect April 7 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports March 31, The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ 
(7',¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 











lies in the development of industrial 
uses for these by-products” with 
which the field of cereal chemistry 
can make a “major contribution.” He 
added that “increasing the value of 
by-products will lower flour costs, and 
should increase flour consumption by 
making flour more competitive with 
other foods.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Snyder said 
there are three possibilities for the 
future: (1) We can try to initiate 
activities that will halt the downward 
trend in per capita consumption and 
possibly start it on an upturn, which 
would insure an exccllent future for 
the flour milling industry; (2) We 
can hold per capita consumption 
where it is now and Cepend on popu- 
lation increases to make a slowly 
expanding industry, or (3) We can 
create new products, new interest, 
and new markets which will result 
in a much more vigorous and expand- 
ing industry. “I don’t think anyone 
in business today wants to be satis- 
fied with an industry that is just 
maintaining its status quo, The ob- 
jectives for the future, therefore 
seem obvious—education and promo- 
tion for increased per capita con- 
sumption, chemical and other tech- 
nological resulting in ex- 
panded markets, and broader uses 
for the industry’s products.” 

Leslie Sheffield, chief of the divi- 
sion of wheat development of the 
Nebraska Department of Agriculture 
and a member of the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission, was a substitute speak- 
er at the Tuesday morning session 
for L. Leroy Welsh, Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co., Omaha, who had been 
scheduled to present a report of the 
President's Bipartisan Commission on 
Increased Industrial Use of Agricul- 
tural Products. Mr. Sheffield dis- 
cussed activities and operations of 
the commission committee of which 
he is a member 


progress 


Future of Corn 
Wet-Milling Topic 
Of Robert G. Ruark 


CINCINNATI—“The Future of the 
Corn Wet-Milling Industry” was dis- 
cussed by Robert G. Ruark, vice 
president, Corn Products Refining 
Co., New York, at the Tuesday aft- 
ernoon, April 8, session of the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. A whole new ar- 
ray of corn starch derivatives capable 
of replacing other materials in indus- 
trial applications is on the way, Mr 
Ruark said. 

Mr. Ruark said he envisioned a 
“technological change” in the corn 
crop of the future which will result 
in new and better products. He pre- 
dicted increased use of waxy maize 
which produces amylopectin, and an 
important role for high amylose corn 
The latter can provide a product that 
will replace cellulose economically. It 
also can provide products which can- 
not be made from today’s corn starch 
or from cellulose, Mr. Ruark added. 

The adoption of enzymatic techni- 
ques was mentioned by Mr. Ruark as 
becoming increasingly more impor- 
tant to the wet milling industry. He 
said that the industry is naturally 
adapted to enzyme processes, and 
while use of them is still in its in- 
fancy, the future will bring many 
further applications of zymology to 
practical adaptation 

Mr. Ruark said that through knowl- 
edge of enzymes, the wet millers have 
learned many physical and chemical 
variables in the manufacture of 
syrups from starch. He pointed to the 
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recent perfection of an enzyme sys- 
tem capable of converting dextrose 
to levulose as the basis for further 
development of high levulose bearing 
syrups 

Commenting on the industry's vari- 
ous by-products, Mr. Ruark was par- 
ticularly optimistic about steepwater, 
now used only in poultry feeds and 
fermentation for antibiotics. He pre- 
dicted that the future would see se- 
lective fractionation of steepwater to 
produce products of value to many 
segments of the national economy. 

Describing other by-product devel- 
opments now taking place in the in- 
dustry, Mr. Ruark pointed to accumu- 
lating evidence that corn oil has a 
high value in reducing the cholesterol 
content of the blood stream. Corn oil 
has long been sold as a valuable 
human food based on its flavor, its 
palatability and its nutritive quality 
Medical investigators and biochemists 
ire now beginning to believe that its 
therapeutic value in control of coro- 
nary disorders will also be definitely 
established. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve, Mr. Ruark stated, that in five 


years or less the inclusion of specific 


amounts of unsaturated oils particu- 


larly of corn oil, will be mandatory 
in the human diet , 

In the area of wet milling tech- 
nology, Mr. Ruark mentioned centri- 


fugals, modern type dryers and liquid 
cyclones as the innovations 
that will open the door to new and 
improved products. In addition, he 
pointed out the possibilities of using 
iltrasonic breakdown and electrical 
r magnetic separation to break the 
starch-gluten bond, one of the first 
stages in corn refining 

Mr. Ruark also forecast a sizeable 
increase in the corn crop, the indus- 
try’s raw material, as the basis for 
further expansion among the nation’s 
wet millers. He cited improved ge- 
netics, better farm practices and in- 
fertilization as the principal 
for a significant rise in corn 
yield per acre in the future 

These and other factors, Mr. Ruark 
declared, inevitably lead to the con- 


latest 


crease d 


reasons 


clusion that the growth of the corn 
wet milling industry in years to come 
will exceed the growth of both popu- 
lation and gross national product 


Oven H ene Shntad : 
At New CDA Building 


WINNIPEG—Open house will be 


held at the new Canadian Depart- 
nent A cuitu Research Labo- 
ratory building on the University of 
umpus Friday afternoon 

April 11. The | 
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with losses of revenue to the ICC 
regulated carriers. In this way, he 
lroads have suffered extensive 


loss 


said, 1 
financial 
The extension of the application of 
the agricultural haulers exemption 
from ICC has occurred 
judicial rulings wherein the 
courts have decided in several in- 
stances that processed agricultural 
products have been agricultural prod- 
ucts in the sense of the exemption 
granted agricultural products by Con- 
gress. These rulings have involved 
and frozen fruits and vegeta- 


control 


hronoh 
througn 


poultry 
bles 
Mr. Freas submitted testimony to 
the effect that many shippers have 
greed that the exemption applica- 
many instances has worked 
to the advantage of only processors 
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of agricultural commodities and not 
to the farm producer who was to be 
protected by the exemption. This re- 
sult occurs, Mr. Freas stated, because 
agricultural products are largely sold 
to shippers or brokers, and the gains 
from ICC regulation are not reflected 
in the price they receive. 
“Illegal Carriage” 


Also a target of the Freas testi- 
mony was that part of the private 
transportation system which he 
termed “illegal carriage.” He said 
that a large amount of for-hire 
transportation is taking place under 
the cloak of private carriage, and he 
urged Congress to enact pending 
legislation offered by the ICC. 

This “illegal carriage” is a sub- 
terfuge, Mr. Freas declared. It is a 
growing practice whereby the entire 
rate structure of the carriers is 
threatened. It develops discrimination 
between shippers to the detriment of 
sound public transportation, he said. 

Under the buy-sell method of some 
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private carriers, these operations ap- 
pear valid. But, according to Mr. 
Freas, more often than not they are 
merely veils to cloak the attempt to 
bypass regulatory rate controls of 
ICC. In these instances, according to 
the ICC chairman, a private carrier 
will go through the motions of buy- 
sell by arranging through invoices to 
him of actual purchase of a product, 
for delivery to a point near their 
point of origin. In such operations the 
private carrier receives payment for 
shipments where otherwise he would 
make his return trip without a load. 





WHEAT RATES 
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their actions when the results have 
not brought increased railroad reve- 
nues, but are destroying the business 
of their good customers. 

As the rate situation now exists, no 
Texas or Oklahoma flour miller can 
afford to begin shipment of wheat by 
rail. He must obtain wheat for mill- 
ing by truck, and make truck de- 
livery of his product, to survive. The 
railroads’ action makes it profitable 
for mills to eliminate rail movements 
of wheat and products to the greatest 
extent possible. 

The railroads argue that such price 
impact existed because of truck com- 
petition before reduced wheat export 
rates were established. That was true 
only in a most limited sense. Wheat 
movement by truck alone to the Gulf 
from Texas-Oklahoma origins was 
then inadequate in volume to establish 
origin prices, but since the railroads 
have reduced export rates, thus mak- 
ing the export rates on wheat from 
9 to 14¢ bu. under the domestic and 
export rates on wheat products, the 
impact upon wheat prices at origin of 
grain is inescapable and universally 
felt, and applies to every bushel of 
grain marketed from Texas-Okla- 
homa origins regardless of final use 
or destination of product. 


Truckers’ Low Rates 


So long as truck movements of agri- 
cultural products for hire are exempt 
from ICC regulation, the trucks will 
move a portion of all grains harvested 
because they will accept lower rates 
than published by the railroads for 
carlot rail movement. The railroads’ 
rates are fixed; the truckers’ rates 
are flexible. 

The railroads’ action has even elimi- 
nated possibility for a flour miller 
operating grain storage in Texas and 
Oklahoma to economically barter and 
exchange with CCC for types of grain 
required for milling. Why? Because 
CCC refuses to make exchanges on 
the basis of the domestic rates for 
wheat. CCC insists upon settlement 
only on the basis of the reduced wheat 
export rates not applicable to wheat 
products, which basis if accepted by 
the miller, in effect makes him buy 
at the origin price, plus higher domes- 
tic rates for wheat and flour whether 
destined domestically or for export, 
and sell at origin price plus lower 
wheat export rate, thereby losing 9 
to 14¢ bu. in the transaction. CCC 
definitely recognizes this situation and 
refuses to make barters except when 
settlement basis Galveston or Hous- 
ton wheat export rates is agreed up- 
on, and says correctly that if CCC 
trades on basis of domestic rates it 
will lose 9 to 14¢ bu. 

Again we plead earnestly for his- 
toric rate equality with other wheat 
producing and milling areas, which 
will permit preservation of our in- 
vestment in a Texas flour mill. We 
again urge the railroads to cancel all 
preferential wheat export rates which 
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exclude products. We urge railroads 
to unite with flour millers and grain 
dealers in securing an amendment to 
the Agricultural Exemption Act which 
will place under ICC control all 
transportation for hire, whetHer by 
rail, truck, or barge, excepting only 
movements by truck from farm to 
first primary market. 

We believe the railroads are now 
pricing themselves out of the trans- 
portation market. There is no con- 
sistency in the railroads’ efforts to 
increase domestic rail rates on wheat 
and its products, and simultaneously 
seek reduced export wheat rates, ex- 
cluding products. We believe railroads 
were entirely inconsistent when they 
sought and secured reduced rates on 
coarse grains and products applicable 
for domestic and export movements 
and thereafter reduced rates on 
wheat, excluding products, for export 
only. What logical reason is there for 
such action? 


One Oklahoma fiour mill, the 
Alva Roller Mills, has recently in- 
definitely ceased milling operations. 
In public announcement of decision 
to terminate, the owners named one 
of the reasons for ceasing opera- 
tions was the result of the sub- 
stantial penalty imposed upon Tex- 
as and Oklahoma milling operations 
by the action of the railroads in re- 
ducing freight rates on wheat for 
export to Gulf ports, excluding 
products, and stated the indispu- 
table fact that such action serious- 
ly and materially added to domestic 
wheat costs in the area from which 
the Alva mill draws its wheat. The 
differential in the export rates ap- 
plicable to wheat and flour at Alva 
is 11.2¢ bu. At Denton, the differ- 
ential is 13.2¢ bu. Our handicap is 
greater. 


To prevent irreparable loss to rail- 
roads and mills, prompt action is re- 
quired 





BREAD 


District 4, AOM, 
Will Meet April 12 


MINNEAPOLIS—District 4, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, has 
scheduled a meeting in the Iowa 
Room of the Leamington Hotel April 
12. The meeting will start at 9:30 
a.m. Speakers and their topics will 
be: Dr. E. R. Ausemus, agronomist, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, “Use 
of Irradiation in the Improvement of 
Wheat”; Henry O. Putnam, secretary, 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn., 
“Activities of NCIA,” and Richard B 
Blank, head miller, International 
Milling Co., “Difference Between Rye 
and Wheat Milling.”” Lunch will be 
served at 12:15 p.m. after which re- 
ports on final plans for the annual 
technical conference at Minneapolis 
May 5-8 will be given. 


S THE STAFF OF re 
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William Henson Joins 


Hubbard Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN.—The appoint- 
ment of William Henson, Duluth, 
Minn., as assistant milling superin- 


tendent of Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, has been announced by Charles 
B. McLeod, president 

Mr. Henson has been connected 
with the Duluth Universal Milling 
Co. for the past 25 years and superin- 
tendent for the past nine years. The 
firm suspended operations March 1, 
and the mill is now being dismantled. 

A veteran of air force service in 
World War II, Mr. Henson is mar- 
ried and has two children. His family 
will join him in Mankato at the end 
of the school year. 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 











MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-328 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 





THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 











l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











TRY HARD...HARDER... 
YOU CAN'T SHAKE SEEDS OUT OF A 
Spear Envelope 
Made Only By 


HEINRICH ENVELOPE CO. 
108 Washington Av. N., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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GRAIN GROUP 





arose when it might wish to impel 
export buying power behind one par- 


ticular grain From the trade view- 
point absence of interchangeability 
earned subsidy certificates might 


create unfavorable conditions for ex- 
such crops as rye or oats 


vement was largely sea- 


sonal and an exporter might find 
mself in the position where he 
would be left holding certificates aft- 
é he major movement was over. 
CSS position on this item was 

ully disclosed but at the start 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
fat BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 











PIHES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office Denver, C j 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


officials did not appear to be favor- 
ably disposed. 

The subsidy available will be a bid 
subsidy basis wherein the exporter 
would make a telephone offer to CCC 
each day to export a stipulated quan- 
tity of grain at a subsidy of so many 
cents per bushel. It was suggested that 
a range be established for the sub- 
sidy bids of say two or three cents 
per bushel between the high and low 
bidders for the subsidy. 

Receipt of bids would be taken for 
one hour after the market close each 
day and bidders would be notified of 
the acceptance of their bids. There 
was some discussion of renewing bid- 
ding after the formal bidding hour 
to unsuccessful bidders whereby they 
would be given an opportunity to ob- 
tain the subsidy at the low bid of 
the day. 

Telephonic bids for a commodity 
subsidy are to be confirmed by wire 
within one half hour after the tele- 
phonic bid. Acceptance of bids is to 
be made by CCC by wire but the 
trade insisted that they have tele- 
phone access to this information as 
it is essential to the exporter in his 
overnight offers overseas. The trade 
also urged prompt news distribution 
of results of the daily tender giving 
the quantity and range of the ac- 
cepted bids. 

CSS Reservations 

At the outset of the session CSS 
officials set forth three items of res- 
ervations which they insist must be 
included for the benefit of the gov- 
ernment. First, they are required by 
law to make CCC stocks available to 
satisfy barter transactions. Second, 
CCC stocks must be available for 
completion of relief donation under 
such authority granted to the Presi- 
dent, and next the availability of 
grain to meet credit sales in which 
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CCC acts as the guarantor of the 
credit transaction. 

These and the previously mentioned 
urgent emergency disposal of size- 
able quantities of CCC stocks—as in 
the case of storage tightness—are 
items which CCC officials will have 
to adjudicate. It is worth repeating 
that the CCC advisory committee 
only gave its approval to the sub- 
sidy program with a definite under- 
standing that CCC must have certain 
reservations to cover problems such 
as those above which are peculiar to 
its administrative techniques, part of 
which are legal requirements and 
others of clear emergency nature 
which cannot be foreseen at this time. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sanford V. Epps 
Reelected Head of 
H. H. Claussen’s Sons 


AUGUSTA, GA.—Sanford V. Epps 
was unanimously reelected president 
of H. H. Claussen’s Sons Bakery, Inc., 
at the firm's annual meeting of stock- 
holders held recently at the Georgia 
Railroad Bank and Trust Co. 

Other officers chosen to continue in 
their present capacities were James 
E. Swan, Jr., vice president, and John 
H. Scharnitzky, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors are James M. Hull, Sr., 
chairman of the board, and C. S. 
Castleberry, Henry H. Claussen, Mr. 
Epps, Eugene M. Howerdd, Harry W. 
Jernigan, Jr., Grover C. Maxwell, 





William S. Morris, R. Roy Pierce, 
George A. Sanken, Jr., Wiley J. 


Smith, Eugene E. Stone, ITI and Mr. 
Swan. 








BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Classifier Installed 
In MIAG Office 


MINNEAPOLIS — MIAG, North- 
america, Inc., representing Walther 
Cie. of Cologne, Germany, for sales 
and service of air classifiers, has in- 
stalled a laboratory classifier in its 
office in Minneapolis. 

This installation was made in or- 
der to process samples for potential 
customers and to show interested 
companies what an air classifier is 
able to do with various materials and 
separations at very fine particle sizes 
(2-5 microns as finest cut-point), 
Ernst Auer, vice president, MIAG, ex- 
plained. Materials processed on the 
Walther air classifier include flour, 
cement, cocoa, sugar, starch, talc, 
metal powder, abrasives, etc. 

The results obtained from the lab- 
oratory classifier can be compared 
to results obtainable from production 
size classifiers which are made with 
capacities up to 10,000 lb./hr., de- 
pending on the type of material to be 
processed, Mr. Auer said. Pamphlets 


describing the equipment are avail- 
able. 





Miss Gabriella M. Reis, MIAG, North- 
america, Inc., adjusts the new Wal- 
ther laboratory air classifier for a 


test. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales ag omnes n rachines and other 
good mill sed and elevator « aieunomt 
J. E Hagan Mill Machiner; Jefferson 
City, Mo 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v ec 
INTERESTING! FOR SALE COMPOSITE 


m Buhler ss ms, new condition 
For nformation— Moulins bev anna, Loven 
l, Belgiun 














Korea Given 
Authorization 
To Buy Bulgur 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
menet of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of an authorization to Korea 
to finance the purchase of $806,000 
worth of bulgur from U.S. suppliers 
under Title I of Public Law 480. This 
amount is transferred from wheat or 
flour purchase authorization No. 24- 
20 issued to Korea last Feb. 5. 

Bulgur is a wheat product pre- 
pared by steaming wheat under pres- 
sure, drying and other processing 
steps. 

Authorization No. 24-24 provides 
for the purchase of about 7,000 metric 
tons bulgur in bags. Bulgur processed 
from the following wheat will not be 
eligible for financing: (a) durum 
wheat of the subclasses hard amber 
durum, amber durum and durum; 
and the class red durum; and (b) 
wheat furnished by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. under a contract for 
manufacture and export of bulgur on 
an experimental basis. 

Bulgur exported must have 
manufactured in the U.S. from 
mestically produced wheat. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made between April 7 
and July 31 will be eligible for finan- 


been 
do- 


cing. Delivery will be to importer 
c.&f. or c.if. Korean ports, or f.o.b. 
or f.a.s. U.S. ports. Shipments from 


U.S. ports may be made until Oct. 31. 

Purchase will be made by: Office of 
Supply, Republic of Korea (OSROK), 
Seoul, Korea. 

USDA also announced extension of 
terminal contracting and delivery 
dates from March 31 and April 30, to 
April 30 and May 31, respectively, in 
a wheat and flour purchase authori- 
zation issued to Israel. The amended 
authorization is No. 16-29 for wheat 
and wheat flour. About 1,000 metric 
tons of wheat and flour remain to be 
purchased. 

Purchases are being made by the 
Israel Supply Mission, 250 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N.Y. (Telephone: 
Circle 6-7813). 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


Seeeeeeee.e 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


For more than 80 years... 


. . . The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain. Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


Tue AMERICAN Baker * MiLuinc PrRopUCTION 
Cropuire 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 


Tue NortTHWESTERN Mititer ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 


The -Northwestern-Miller 


2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers i 


s provided as a service to readers and advertisers. 


The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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Mother 


(speaking to school teach- 
er): “My Harold is a very sensitive 
boy. If you need to punish him, just 


slap the boy in the next seat. This 
will frighten Harold.” 
¢?¢?¢ 

A man who had made a lot of 


money in a hurry managed to get 
elected to a very exclusive club. Ap- 
proaching an old member, he held 
out his hand upon which glittered a 
huge diamond. With a self-satisfied 
smirk, he asked: 

“What would you do if you owned 
that?” 


The exclusive one looked at the 
hand and the diamond. Then, in tones 
of acid politeness, he replied: 

“T'd sell it and buy a nail-brush.” 


¢¢ 


“If you could have 
said one girl to another, 
they be?” 

“Well,” said her 
ly, “I'd wish for a 

“That's only one,” 
first girl. 

“T'd save the other until I saw how 
he turned out.” 


¢?¢¢ 


two wishes,” 
“what would 


friend thoughtful- 
husband.” 
pointed out the 


A fire broke out in a small-town 
church: When the fire brigade, siren 
wailing, arrived on the spot the min- 
ister recognized one of the men. 
“Hullo, there, Jim—I haven't seen 
you in church for a long time,” he 
chided 

“Well,” answered the sweating 
man, struggling with the hose, “there 
hasn't been a fire in church for a 
long time.” 











TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour inill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


AS.the current recession—a re- 
cession which could be swiftly 


H 


swept into a depression if those 
Americans who exercise buying 
power do not evince faith in the 


strength of their country’s economy 
caused any setback to the moderniza- 
tion plans of the flour milling indus- 
try? If it has, then it has not yet 
shown its impact. The reason is sim- 
ple. Nearly half of the industry plans 
its rehabilitation program anything 
from two to four or more years 
ahead. Therefore, for this segment, 
any slowdown engendered by present 
weaknesses in the U.S. economy will 
not show up for a couple of years at 
least. 

To a generalization of this nature, 
there are exceptions. Some smaller 
firms work much more closely from 
the date of decision to implementa- 
tion and it could be that any cutback 
in their modernization plans will 
show up as early as next fall. That is, 
unless they take to heart the warn- 
ings of the economic pundits that the 
surest way to bring economic depres- 
sion to the U.S. is to stop buying nec- 
essities. And who is -there prepared 
to argue that new machinery, new 
methods, new ways of doing things 
are not essential to the future prog- 











George E. Swarbreck 


Milling Survey Charts Modernization Course 
With Annual Cost Assessed at $13.5 Million 


By George E. Swarbreck 
Editor, The Northwestern Miller 





THE SCOPE OF THE SURVEY 


@ Questionnaires were sent only to those mills producing more than 400 cwt. 


flour a day. These mills represent 91% of total U.S. capacity and 97% 


wheat flour production. 


of total 


@ Respondents to the questionnaire accounted for 70.4% of total capacity 
based on a U.S. Bureau of the Census tabulation of those mills producing 
400 cwt. and over, basis 24 hours of working. They account for 63.5% of the 
total capacity of all flour mills in the U.S. 

@ The milling companies replying to the questionnaire include 31 of the 36 
largest companies. Replies were received from the president or vice president 
in charge of production of all of the largest milling companies. 





ress of the American milling busi- 
ness? 
Those, out of fear, who sit back 


now, will-suffer in the long run. That 
is the considered opinion of econo- 
mists closely associated with the flour 
trade for only the most modern of 
plants can hope to compete, costwise, 
with their more courageous neigh- 
bors. Fortunately, there are no signs 
of any letup in development, judging 
by the spate of inquiries coming to 
the representatives of the milling en- 
gineering firms. There is plenty of 
evidence of the desire to take advan- 
tage of the progressive research mo- 
tivated by the need to rehabilitate an 
industry that lagged for years, but 
which is now catching up in tech- 
nological endeavor. 

In the spring of each Year there is 
a slowdown in placing orders for new 
machinery. Those responsible for pur- 
chasing—management and production 
personnel—have to await the end of 
their fiscal years for then, and only 
then, can senior executives budget 
for the future. And budgeting in any 
sensible firm means an appropriation 
for modernization. 

The large firms have their plans set 
for some time ahead. They are un- 
likely to be swayed by what, at worst, 
is but a temporary recession. Firms 
in other industries, more susceptible 
to economic tremors, might slow 
down but not the milling industry for it 
is not subject to the wide swings and 
variations so noticeable elsewhere in 
the industrial economy. Flour milling 
is not a cyclical industry. There is no 
economic reason to reduce moderni- 
zation. 

During 1957 The Northwestern 
Miller, mindful of the need to secure 
more information on the moderniza- 





tion plans of the industry, conducted 
a survey. It was felt that the millers 
could profit from this information in- 
asmuch as it could be used as a guide 
in determining what the other man 
was doing. The survey, conducted by 
Frank W. Cooley, Jr., of The Miller 
staff and coordinated with the re- 
search department, received excellent 
cooperation from the trade, large and 
small firms alike. 

The survey came up with the esti- 


mate that the industry is spending 
around $13.5 million every year on 
modernization. This figure is not 


what the industry would like to spend 
it would be millions of dollars more 


than this—but what it actually in- 
tends to spend. 
The figure was computed on the 


statistical axiom of projection. The 
total of. $13.5 million was based on an 
estimated appropriation of 5.7¢ per 
100 lb. sack of flour produced, indi- 
cated in the survey returns. 


How did Mr. Cooley and his as- 
sociates arrive at the figures? His 
survey returns allowed him to de- 
termine that 85 single mills in- 
cluded in the survey would spend 
$4,210,491 annually and 20 of the 
22 groups of mills included would 
spend $4,362,470 annually, a total 
expenditure of $8,572,961. From 
this tetal he derived the average 
figure of 5.7¢ sack. The next step 
was to multiply total U.S. flour 
production in the 1956-57 crop year 
(236,553,000 sacks) by 5.7¢ sack 
annual expenditure, determined by 
dividing reported total expenditure 
by production of reporting mills— 
63.5% of U.S, total. 


at 
the 


The figure of 5.7¢ is an average 
best and not representative of 











true picture in many instances. There 
are indications that some manage- 
ments are prepared to go as high, and 
even higher, than 10¢. This is particu- 
larly true of the smaller, single unit 
mills, and probably accounted for by 
the fact that the larger groups have 


already spent prodigious sums on 
their programs. However, it is plain 
to see that management is more in- 


clined to throw its hat over the wind- 
mill than is the technological depart- 
ment. 

The best guess—and an apology is 
due the statistical experts for using 
such a phrase in a review of a valua- 
ble piece of factual material—is that 
most mills, big and small, will spend 
anything from 5¢ to 10¢, with the fig- 
ure nearer the high than the low, in 
a given year. 


European Practice 

This confirms the practice in for- 
eign countries. In February, 1956, 
Fred M. Atkinson, chairman of the 
board, Atkinson Milling Co., reported, 
after a trip abroad: “The European 
miller is in the business to stay and 
he probably expects his grandchildren 
to operate the business just as his 
forebears did before him. To him this 

MODERNIZATION, page 4a 
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VISIT US AT BOOTHS P13, 14,15 


During the AOM Trade Show 






products. 


*Highest percentage of clean, low-ash 
middlings ... because middlings are 
classified by quality as well as size . . . and 
because the sub-divided air-hood with in- 
dividual covers above each sieve give un- 
equalled accuracy of air control. 

*No need for re-purification under normal 
conditions. With 3 decks, a single pass 
does the job. 

* Three decks of sieves permit more separa- 
tions than is possible with 1 or 2-deck 
purifiers. 

* Sieve cleaning is completely automatic and 








“Triple-Deck Purifiers give us 





(says Superintendent 
of large milling firm) 


lowest fragment count” 


“Since we changed to BUHLER Triple-Deck PURIFIERS in 
one of our mills, its flour has fewer insect fragments than 
that from any of our other plants,”’ says the superintendent 
of one of North America’s largest milling firms. 

Yes ... and there’s a good reason, because lighter particles 
are stratified on the top sieve where they are carried away 
by air or tailed over. Thus, the two lower sieves have clean 





Buhler Mill Engineering Co. 
4207 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 9, Minn. 


And here are just a few of the other important advantages 
you get when you switch to BUHLER Triple-Deck PURIFIERS. 


trouble-free. Frames are equipped with 
silk-tightening device 

*Flow fluctuations caused by changes in 
wheat quality are easily seen and corrected. 
Sieves are interchangeable while machine 
is running. 

* Dependable operation and less mainte- 
nance because fewer moving parts than 
any other purifier. Simple BUHLER drive 
needs only % hp. 

* Oscillating troughs convey purified stock 
gently with no attrition of flour. 

"Easy to install and operate. 


' 
y 







Like more information on how these Purifiers have 
often paid for themselves in /ess than 


BUHLER 























Triple-Deck PURIFIERS 
such as the Model MQRC 
shown here, were developed 
and are manufactured 

only by BUHLER. 


















a year? Then write today. 








Serving the Flour Milling Industry since 1860 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. Buhler Brothers, (Canada), Ltd. 
12 Logan Street, Muncy, Pennsylvania 24 King Street West, Toronto 1, Ontario 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


PARTICLE SIZ 


To illustrate the importance of particle size in affecting flour properties, a flour 
separated into a coarse and a fine fraction was baked as layer cakes and bread. 
Paul R. Crowley, project leader, examines layer cakes baked from the finer 


half, right, and coarser half, left, 


By Paul R. Crowley 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Crowley is 
a project leader with the General 
Mills, Inc., Research Laboratories in 
Minneapolis. 


] HE housewife and the commer- 
cial baker, the ultimate consum- 
ers of wheat flours, have little reason 
to be concerned with properties of 
flour such as particle size. The prime 
interest of flour consumers is natural- 
ly the quality of the breads, cakes and 
cookies they take from their ovens 
Flour millers, too, have high quality 
in mind when they apply the modern 
technology of their trade in convert- 
ing wheat into flour. But millers real- 
ize that flour milling is no longer 
simply a matter of removing bran 
from endosperm and grinding the en- 
dosperm into flour. They recognize the 
importance of factors such as wheat 
variety, protein content, gluten quali- 
ty and other chemical and physical 
characteristics in influencing the qual- 
ity of baked products. And the appli- 
cation of knowledge of these effects 
to production has led to present high 
standards of flour performance 


Size Affects Quality 


The size of the particles making up 
flour as a factor affecting flour quali- 
ty has been under study for a number 
of years. As early as the 1920's J. H. 
Shollenberger and D. A. Coleman of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Charles B. Kress, who has re- 


tired from General Mills, Inc., Central 
Research Laboratories, were isolating 
and studying the properties of vari- 
ous-sized flour particles 


These sized 





FIG. 1. PHOTOMICROGRAPH OF CAKE FLOUR 


of this 


flour. The line fraction shows 


fractions demonstrated striking dif- 
ferences in baking properties. In ad- 
dition, important chemical properties 
such as protein content were found 
to vary with particle size. Recent 
studies have confirmed and extended 
these early observations so that today 
we know that particle size is also an 
important factor which can be ex- 
ploited in achieving higher quality 
baked products. 

When a miller sifts flour through 
bolting cloth, he is reasonably sure 
that the particles are smaller than 
the openings in his cloth. But just 


how much smaller, he can’t say. To 
gain further information about the 


size of the particles, the miller can 
sift the flour through a sieve with 
smaller openings and weigh the frac- 
tion passing through and that retain- 
ed on the sieve. Finer and finer sieves 
can be used, each removing the coarser 
particles from the fines of the preced- 
ing sieve. 

But eventually, if the finest sieves 
available are used to make the sepa- 
ration, it will be found that a large 
fraction of the flour still passes 
through the openings, and the limit 
of sieve analysis is reached without 
achieving a complete description of 
the particle size distribution. Further- 
more, extremely fine particles are held 
together in groups by surface forces 
so that energy is required to disrupt 
these groups before the particles will 
through fine sieves. In some 
cases the energy intended to break 
up the groups of particles actually 
breaks individual particles just as a 
grinder would, thereby affecting the 
true size distribution. 

For these reasons the size distribu- 
tion of small particles such as flour 
cannot be effectively measured using 
sieves, and sub-sieve techniques must 
be employed. 


Measuring Method 


One method used to measure the 
complete size distribution of flour is 
direct microscopic examination. 
Shown in Fig. 1 is a photomicrograph 
of a sample of flour. It can be seen 
that flour particles cover a wide range 
of sizes and shapes. To characterize 
the particle size distribution of flour 
by microscopic examination, it is nec- 
essary to measure and count a mini- 
mum of several hundred particles. The 
fatigue resulting from prolonged use 
of a microscope, and the problems as- 
sociated with assigning sizes to irreg- 


pass 
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E ANALYSIS 


superior volume, grain and color. Bread baked from the same fractions as the 
cakes shows the opposite effect. The loaf baked from the coarse fraction, 
right, is superior in volume, crust and shred. These studies were carried out 
at the General Mills, Inc., Research Laboratory in Minneapolis. 


ularly shaped particles constitute seri- 
ous disadvantages for this method of 
measuring size distribution. 
Fortunately, other methods are 
available for measuring sub-sieve par- 
ticles which are not only less tedious 
but also more precise. One of these 
methods makes use of the principle 
that large particles settle more rapid- 
ly in a fluid than small ones. The rel- 
ationship between rate of sedimenta- 
tion and particle diameter is expess- 
ed mathematically by means of an 
equation known as Stokes’ Law. When 
the rate of settling of flour in a par- 
ticular fluid is known, then the size 
of the flour particles can be defined 
exactly using Stokes’ Law. Of course, 


since a sample of flour contains par- 
ticles of many sizes, all of which set- 
tle at different rates, the measure- 


ments become somewhat complicated 


However, throughout the past several 


years a variety of special techniques 
have been developed to measure the 
fractions of a sample which settle at 
different rates 


Sedimentation Technique 


One sedimentation technique, de- 
scribed by A. H. M. Andreason in 
1928, involves withdrawing samples 
from an initially homogeneous liquid 


suspension of the particles at known 
depths and at various times after 
sedimentation has started. These sam- 
yntain no particles larger than 
those settling at a rate corresponding 
to the time and depth at which the 
sample was taken and have a concen- 


ples c 


tration of all smaller particles equi- 
valent to that of the original suspen- 
sion. By comparing the concentration 


f particles in the samples with the 
concentration in the original suspen- 
ANALYSIS 
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FIG. 2. HISTOGRAM OF CAKE FLOUR 
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MODERNIZATION 


1ed from page la) 





adds up to the necessity for keeping 
a modern mill and he seems well 
iware of the wide gap in efficiency 
and milling ability between a plant 
that is up-to-date and one that is not. 
As nearly as I can calculate, this 
would mean in our terms 10¢ per 
hundredweight of daily capacity 
should be set aside for depreciation 
nd replacement.” 

Mr. Atkinson was careful to point 
ut that this figure did not include 
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maintenance. In the U.S. anything 
from 4 to 5¢ is appropriated for this 
purpose. 

True, in some European countries 
tax allowances are more liberal than 
in the U.S., but it is apparent from 
the survey that a good proportion of 
American millers do admit the need 
of 10¢ a sack for modernization. Till 
this survey was published it had been 
generally held that American millers 
were way below their European coun- 
terparts. Apparently, some of them 
are not. The expenditure is not quite 
up to the 10¢ level, admittedly, but 
it is not far from it. 

Many years ago, expenditure on 


new equipment was spread over a 
long period of years. Not so today. 
Many mill managements—and though 
the survey does not indicate this, it 
is reasonable to suspect that the large 
firms make this point a must—ex- 
pect a return within a much shorter 
time than hitherto. Indeed, some 
firms expect to cover their invest- 
ment with two or two and one half 
years, according to The Miller survey. 
The majority, management and tech- 
nological alike, say the expectation 
is more than three years and this 
viewpoint is worth analyzing. 
Leading technologists quoted three 
or four yars at the annual technical 





If it could cause fire and you can’t fix it 








MAKE A NOTE to GET IT FIXED 


TO HELP PREVENT FIRE 
CLEAN UP where there’s DISORDER 
FIX UP what's OUT OF ORDER 


For copies of this message in poster form, 11x17 inches, address 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


TO SAVE THE GRAIN THAT FEEDS THE NATION 
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“That's not necessary, Homer, we can alwoys 
ask directions back to the Pick-Nic."’ 





conference of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers at Buffalo in May of 
last year during a panel discussion on 
modernization. 

It is apparent from interviews with 
representative technologists that 
when they talk about “more than 
three years” in the survey they real- 
ly mean four years and no more. In 
saying this they admit they are re- 
flecting the views of management. 
Let us highlight this. Last year, at 
the AOM conference, T. Chris Mills, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. of Cana- 
da, a technician of wide experience in 
Britain, Holland and in the U.S., as 
a superintendent of milling operations 
and as a milling engineer, made a 
pregnant point. After detailing meth- 
ods of convincing management that 
capital expenditure in a mill is justi- 
fied, he stressed that it was no longer 
feasible to consider paying off the in- 
vestment in a period as long as 10 
years, as in the past. Today manage- 
ment insists, Mr. Mills declared, that 
the cost must be covered in periods 
of no more than four years. In other 
words, in four annual instalments. 

And that is being done today in the 
milling industry and could be done 
even better if the pricing structure 
could be improved. Many firms in 
other industries cover their invest- 
ment in far less time than that, but 
they have the advantage of what one 
milling executive has dubbed “sensi- 
ble prices.” 


New Mills Too Costly 

There is no doubt—and the survey 
underlines this with some firm figures 

that the days of building complete 
new mills are almost a thing of the 
past. If they are built, they will be in 
locations far removed from their 
present sites for reasons of practical 
economics. There are rumors that 
some of the larger groups have look- 
ed longingly at new sites and there 
may be developments in this respect 
within a few years. On the other 
hand, not one representative—man- 
agement or production—of a large 
group of mills said that a moderniza- 
tion program would entail the erec- 
tion of a new building. Two repre- 
sentatives of management in the 
single mill group reported they would 
have to erect a new building, and 
three representatives of production 
said the same thing. 


The consensus among all partici- 
pants in the survey was that any 


MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. ialize in ‘Ready Dressed" 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW” 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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SACK AFTER SACK AFTER SACK 
OF HY-KURE TREATED FLOUR... > 
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alike as peas in a pod 
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Now with HY-KURE, flour ma- 
turing and bleaching are a “sure 
thing.”’ Through exact control in 
every step of this process, you con- 
stantly secure the precise flour treat- 
ment you require 

Here’s why... 

You start with a standardized 
chlorine dioxide solution by simply 
dropping exclusive HY-KURE 
blockette. .. purified ClO, in frozen 


AY-KORE 


FLOUR 


form ... into tap water in HY-KURE 
dispenser. Blockette easily dissolves 
to make pre-controlled solution . . 
from accurate solution to accurate 
chlorine dioxide gas to accurate 
metering to the individual agitators. 
Simple and sure as that! 

Eliminates difficulties with ClO, 
components, much safer to use, no 
waste labor time or effort. And HY- 
KURE eliminates the old gas gener- 
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* HY-KURE is the modern, accurate 
method of supplying and dispensing 
chlorine dioxide for the more uni- 
form treatment of flour. 


ator. Immersing of blockette and 
setting of control valves are ALL 
your operator does. Simple, accurate 
HY-KURE dispenser does the rest. 
“HY-KURE millers” reap impor- 
tant sales benefits by constantly pro- 
viding their bakers with more uni- 
formly treated flour. And HY-KURE 
can be installed in your p neat without 
any interruption of your flour production. 
Get the details now. 


(= @ See your technically-trained Sterwin Representative or write direct. 
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Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division ' 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


ther Patents Pending 
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modernization program entails re- 
modeling the existing mill. Even 
the cost of gutting an old plant for 
a complete refit is too great to con- 
sider undertaking it within a given 
year. For reasons of economy and 
the need to keep the mili running, 
the operation of complete rehabil- 
itation is being spread over a num- 
ber of years. 


This system is practicable because 
] ngineering firms can now 
wonders with old structures. Shut- 
rt and planned within 


asible limits; they can save space 
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by introducing pneumatic systems 
and the reduction in the size of the 
actual machinery gives greater work- 
ing and maintenance areas. They 
have proved their efficiency time and 
time again by their activities in the 
U.S., Canada and abroad. The un- 
availability of a new building is no 
reason to retard modernization plans 
these days. 


Spending the Money 
Where is the money being spent? 


That’s the $13.5 million question, but 
it is clear that flour storage and bulk 


handling rate high in the needs of the 
industry, a fact confirmed by the 
large amounts of money spent by the 
trade so far. Management rated this 
as a priority above everything else 
and so did the operatives—even high- 
er percentagewise in point of fact. 
But the survey did confirm that a lot 
of flour is still shipped out in multi- 
walls and cottons 

The survey appears to kill one 
hitherto accepted thought—that mill- 
ers are more interested in moderniz- 
ing the cleaning house than the mill 
itself. Management wants improve- 
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ments in the mill itself to a greater 
extent than do the operatives, though 
this does not diminish in any way 
the importance attached to improve- 
ments in the cleaning house. But the 
cleaning house ranks only third to 
flour storage and the mill. Yet money 
will be appropriated for all facets, 
that is sure, for different firms at- 
tach varying degrees of importance 
to their own immediate requirements 


As far as the cleaning house is 
concerned, the need for more 
dust control equipment obtained 
the greatest vote from manage- 
ment and men. There was a demand 








for seed removing and separating 
equipment. 





Management showed surprising dis- 
interest, comparatively speaking, in 
impact machines. The production side, 
however, showed significant interest 
and it is apparent that a selling job 
needs to be done to management in 
this important field. Conditioning 
equipment received a matching vote 
from both management and oper- 
atives. 


The Arithmetic of Materials Handling 
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Purifiers in Lead 

In the mill itself, new purifiers ob- 
tained the highest number of votes 
from both segments, a tribute to the 
many improvements in this machine 
resulting from the extensive research 
undertaken by the machinery firms in 
the past few years. The engineers re- 
port that they have sold more puri- 
fiers in the past three years than any 
other machine. 

The market for purifiers is not yet 
saturated. A lot of old machines are 
still in use and the production men 
would like nothing better than to see 
them replaced. 


But what next in the mill? Our 
guess—sifters. There’s a lot of ex- 
pressed interest, more by manage- 
ment than operatives, in new sifters 
and there is likely to be an up- 
surge in the demand for this type 
of equipment. Again, this follows 
the progress made by the engineer- 
ing firms in bringing forward ma- 
chines of accepted excellence. 





It takes only 15 minutes to hook up this Airslide 
system. Transfer of material from Airslide car to fill Frue- 
hauf Airslide trailer can be made in as little as 10 minutes. 


Interest in pneumatic systems still 
stands high and it is obvious that all 
concerned with modernization are 
sold on the advantages of the system 
even if their existing equipment still 
meets requirements. 

The tendency to make do with old 
roll stands is still there, but the sur- 
vey indicates a switch in thinking 


TRANSFER TIME: 10 MINUTES: 
Fuller Airslide Unloads Flour 9 Times Faster aid ee Col sunk, @ yous or 


more old, were still good for the job 
they had to do. That, millers said, is 
Speed’s the thing in this new Airslide® flour-unloading No Overtime langage De sade ll 
system, developed jointly by Store Door Delivery, Inc. With Airslide bulk transfer unit, Store Door can un- ments needed. Yet in the recent past 
and the Fuller Company. Simple in design, with no Joad two Airslide cars a day—without overtime—an 
moving parts, the system uses air to fuidize the flour, achievement not possible before. Besides time-saving, 
then gravity flows it downhill like water. fast loading prevents product damage by condensation 
forming on the van interior in cool weather. 








For Mills, we recommend... 


Talismanic 
BELT DRESSINGS 


Specialized for Your Industry 


Belt Clinch No. 2 (liquid) 
and Bar Belt Dressing No. 3. 


These dressings are preferred 
by 75% of our flour mill 
customers. 

WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAMPLES 


JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 


1827 N. LeClaire Ave. : 
Chicago 39, Ill. 4 


Result: the four moves 9 to 10 times faster than 


: 
with mechanical unloading methods! Can Airslide Help You? 


Highly flexible Fuller Airslides transfer any type of fine, 
dry materials with speed, safety and economy—without 
moving parts. Enclosed Airslides are sanitary and 
self-cleaning. Call on Fuller for assistance with your 
conveying jobs ...and send now for complete literature 
on Fuller pneumatic conveying systems. 
“See Chemical Engineering Catalog 
for details and specifications.” 


FULLER COMPANY 
156 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Birmingham e Chicago « Kansas City e Los Angeles e San Francisco Seattle 


VISIT US AT THE MATERIALS HANDLING SHOW—BOOTH NO. 613-615 


Bags to Bulk 
Bulk delivery is saving 15¢ to 25¢ per hundredweight 
for commercial bakeries. It’s faster, cuts handling 


costs, eliminates bag costs, reduces loss and contamina- 
tion of flour. What’s more, deliveries can be scheduled 
more regularly and a good deal more often. 


.. pioneers in harnessing AIR 








et eget ~ 
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Britain’s best 


for American 
rmillers 








MILLING MACHINES AND SYSTEMS 











TTT en 
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All-metal Purifier Iype PHim 


for better purification 





Pneu-Flow pneumatic conveying 


for new or existing mills 









Dryers and conditioners 


for every requirement. 


Lord Brush type KBm 


for cleaner milling 





Rol 


for 


WUEm 


sustained efficiency 


ermull type 








Robinsons offer an outstanding range of 





modern milling machinery to millers in North 


COME AND SEE US IN 
BOOTHS B3 and B4 






America through on-the-spot agents Kipp- 
Kelly Ltd. Full particulars and detailed illus- 
trated leaflets are available on our stand. 







Come and see us there again this year. 





THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED - ROCHDALE +- ENGLAND 
In Association with KIPP-KELLY LTD. 


68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Telephone: 92-2507 32 Irwin Avenue, Toronto $, Ontario. Telephone: WALnut 2-3638 
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so many improvements have been in- 
troduced to the roller mill that both 
management and operatives are real- 
zing the value of rehabilitating this 
ction of the mill. Here, again, is 
more evidence that the research and 
development work of the mill en- 
gineers is about to pay dividends. 
There is growing interest, too, in 
the installation of equipment for par- 
ticle size classification by air, an- 
other new development for the in- 
dustry. It is obvious that there will 
nteresting developments 
this facet of milling tech- 





This story, then, has dealt with the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


future, the shape of things to come 
in the foreseeable days ahead, reces- 
sions notwithstanding. Millions of dol- 
lars have already been spent in the 
work of bringing the industry up to a 
pitch of efficiency. That is history. 
What is most important is what is 
going to be done tomorrow and the 
day after—not what has already been 
done. The updating of machines and 
equipment reduces production costs 
and raises output per manhour. Those 
are the aims of every efficient indus- 
try and the flour millers have their 
sights firmly set on those targets. 
That they are succeeding in their 
aims is already a matter of record. 
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Adaptation of Air Classification 


By Dr. W. H. Gellrich 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Gellrich is 
associated with Alpine-Lukens Corp., 
Newton, Mass. 


v ¥ 


HE application of the equipment 

to be discussed in the field of 
grinding and classification of flour is 
new, and it has had to be properly 
adapted to the particular needs of 
millers. However, this equipment has 
found application in many different 








The TYPE ‘S’ 
7 PURIFIER 


challenges the rising 
cost of milling 












It turus overhead into profits. 
That’s the verdict of the world’s leading 
millers on the Type S Purifier. 


As today’s urgent modernization programs 
demand maximum profits from capital 
investment, top priority goes to the 
Type S Purifier. 





branches of industries which are con- 
cerned with grinding and classifica- 
tion of powdered materials. The ma- 
chines to be discussed have been in 
constant production in many Euro- 
pean countries for more than six 
years. 

In milling we are just at the very 
beginning of fundamental changes in 
the grinding technology of wheat 
flour. These changes together with the 
introduction of spiral air classification 
give the modern miller the tools to 
change his products at will, creating 
tailor-made fractions for all the par- 
ticular needs of bakers and house- 
wives. 

The equipment to be discussed, the 
Contraplex 630C pin mill and the 
Mikroplex spiral air classifier, are 
produced by Alpine A.G. in Augsburg, 
Germany. 


Contraplex Pin Mill 

The Contraplex 630C (Fig. 1) pin 
mill is equipped with two grinding 
discs facing each other. The discs are 
studded with 362 pins arranged in 





Fig. 1—Contraplex 630C 
open. 


pin mill, 


three and two rows, respectively 
These rows are spaced so that they 
intermesh when the mill is closed for 
operation. The two discs can be made 
to rotate either in the same direction 
at different speeds or in opposite di- 
rections up to speeds of 3500 rpm fo! 
each disc. Fans are arranged at the 
rear of these discs to provide an air 
wash system that prevents ground 
material from damaging bearings or 
other sensitive parts inside the ma- 
chine. 

In this mill single particles are 
ground down largely by impact and 
attrition. If these two discs are ro- 
tated in opposite directions at their 
maximum speed of 3500 rpm, a speed 
differential of approximately 40,000 to 
45,000 ft. a minute is obtained be- 
tween the outer two rows of pins 
This is equivalent to approximately 
450-500 miles an hour. With this 
speed the individual particles of wheat 
flour are thrown against each other 
and against the pins and thus broken 
down into extremely fine particles. 

The output of the machine for 
wheat flour is approximately 2,000 to 
4,000 Ib. an hour, depending on the 
type of wheat and the fineness of the 
feed material. 

As with any grinding operation, 
there is a certain rise in temperature 





SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 


Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
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protein agglomerates and thus makes vanes which direct the air stream into a conveying screw. Second, the air 
available more fine proteinaceous a spiral path. The angle of these vanes drag that tries to take the particle 
material for the subsequent classifica- determines the steepness of the ail with the air through the hole in the 
tion. spiral inside the classifying chamber center of the rotor and from there 

ind with it the fineness of the cut into the collecting system of the fines 


Operation Described 








These vanes are synchronized and can All particles larger than a certain 
In the classifier the material is fed be set from outside the machine by size are thrown out at the coarse end 
into a spiral of high velocity air. This moving a lever. All lighter particles are taken with 
spiral of air is set up within a cylin- Here is what happens to a particle the air into the fines collecting sys- 
drical classifying chamber with walls when it enters the classifying cham- tem 
rotating at approximately the same ber: This particle is immediately sub- The classification point is set 
speed. The air is sucked into an open- jected to two forces: first, the centri- through the guiding vanes. Since the 
ing in the center of one disc of. this fugal force of the air spiral] that tries vanes are set with a lever outside the 
chamber through the action of a to throw the particle tangentially out machine, this means that the cut point 
Fig. 2—Air Jet Sieve with timer pres- powerful fan that is part of the rotor. of the chamber where it cascades can be changed to the desired classifi- 
sure gage and filtering unit. On the outer orbit of the cylindrical ilong the guiding vanes until it comes cation without interruption during op- 
classifying chamber there are guiding to a scalping edge to be removed by eration of the machine. 
when the pin mill is breaking down 
flour particles. To keep the tempera- 
ture of the flour cool, high efficiency res 







fans may be placed at the rear of the as 
grinding discs. The air (up to 2600 : 
cfm) cools the grinding discs and the 
flour immediately after it leaves the 
rrinding zone, thus protecting it from 
degradation 





*%. 60" 


2 ‘ 
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The Contraplex pin mill 630C is 
presently used mainly to grind wheat 
flour after the removal of bran in 
conventional machines. Further tests 
ire being made to use this machine 
before this step 


Air Jet Sieve 


For analytical sieving methods, 
Alpine A.G. has developed the Air Jet 
Sieve (Fig. 2) in which material is 
screened under suction while a con- 
stant inversed air jet is injected 
through a rotating slotted nozzle. This 
nozzle rotates under the screen as a 
sweep hand blowing up a ribbon of 
iir through the metal screen. This air 
jet suspends the material to be sifted 
ind all fine particles are washed 
through the screen in an air stream 
The Air Jet Sieve is equipped with 
an automatic timer and a pressure 
measuring device 

This analytical sieving device is a 
recent development of Alpine A.G., 
but its spiral air classifiers have been 
in use for some time. The Mikroplex 
spiral air classifier (Fig. 3) works be- 
low the range of sifters. With it cuts 
can be done at classifications points 
between 80 and 10 microns. When 
wheat flour was classified in the spiral 
air classifier the finest fractions below 
2 to 7 microns showed a protein en- 
richment above 20% 

When wheat flour is classified in the 
Mikroplex spiral air classifier, the 
fine fraction below approximately 12 
microns shows a protein enrichment 
of 20 to 30% protein. The highest en- 
richment occurs after the pin milling 


“Extremultus belts solved 


. . 
of flour in a Contraplex mill, which a difficult problem on ad 


tends to loose and to break apart 


two-section sifter drive’ 


Julius Jurkow, Mill Supt. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 


A two-section sifter, installed by Sheridan Flouring to 8-inches wide were previously used, 2%4-inch 
Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyoming, involved a peculiar EXTREMULTUS belts are now operating more eff- 
drive arrangement which imposed a severe twisting ciently. 


strain on the drive belt. Single and double-ply 3-inch The properties which have made this possible have 


belts were tried and found unsatisfactory. permitted the same superior performance by 


i: a EXTREMULTUS belts on other difficult drives at Sher- 
More than a year ago, a 14-inch EXTREMULTUS idan and other mills. In addition, EXTREMULTUS 





leather-and-polymer belt was installed which solved is available with Non-El-Stat Treatment, when required, 
Fig. 3—Mikroplex Model MP 400, the problem, has not stretched, and shows no sign of to provide permanent protection against static elec- 
open. ply separation. On roll stand drives, where belts up tricity in hazardous atmospheres. 








Write today for full information and descriptive catalog. 
PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


— TT we ’ ) T | ; 
ee xX -? fon 4 [Gi Ss 4 oat : 5 & 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. : ‘ ~ 


ieee 405 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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and Buffalo with six places and the presidents of AOM 


a Minneapolis 
May 5-8 to Be Seventh Time times each. Detroit has been host to conferences: 
the conference on three occasions as Year Conference City Deibieud aiestad 
has Dallas, Texas. The conference has 1896 Chicago, Iil B. W. Dedrick 


AOM Meets in Mi n li been held twice at Indianapolis, Ind.; od Chicago, Ill - : Stack 
in eapo iS Louisville, Ky., and Toronto, Ont. ir Bosc, ~ a) To 





Cities that have been host to the = paoees Sy, ie ey 

a . . . . tiw ' rien 
When the Association of Operative ence that attracts the attention of conference on only one occasion are 1902 one al oO. M Friend 
Millers convenes in Minneapolis May millers throughout the world. St. Evansville, Ind.; Memphis, Tenn.; Ni- ey. eee ¥ °. M Friend 
3-8 for its 62nd annual technical con- Louis currently holds the record with agara Falls, N.Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 1905 age » Mo Henry ‘Stork 
ference and trade show, it will be the 11 times as host city. And Chicago, and Denver, Colo. ha peomgets, wage . ey mo 
nth tim + ac . 5 . . . iagera Falls, eo ewis 
seventh time that AOM has held its where the first AOM conference was AOM has failed to hold its annual 1908 + alg Minn Geo. H. Lewis 
n gathering in this city held in 1896, is close behind with 10 conference only once since 1896. ane an ve > + a 
> " . , " = “ i rien 
But this is by no means the record’ times in the host’s role. There was no conference in 1945 dur- i9tl Detroit, Mich 5 6. Andrews 
lumber of times that any one city After these leaders, Kansas City ing World War II. th antag, MF Z bi — 
} hy ; + ic » 7 . . . ansas ' ecker 

is been host to this annual confer- follows with seven times and then Here is a rundown of the dates, 1914 Buffalo, NY - J, W. Flaherty 
1915 Cincinnati, Ohio Ed T. Bauer 

L 1916 St. Lowis, Mo C. H. Barnard 

1917 Minneapolis, Minn Cc. W. Beavers 

1918 Indianapolis, ind W. H. Corrie 

1919 Kansas City, Mo P. H. Lawson 

1920 St. Louis, Mo A. W. Spehr 

192! Buffalo, N.Y B. C. Williams 

1922 Kansas City, Mo L. R. Henkle 

1923 Chicago, II! F. C. Witter 

1924 Denver, Colo M. M. Fredel 

1925 St. Louis, Mo Geo. E. Melvin 

1926 Detroit, Mich S. F. Willits 

1927 Dallas, Texas Major S. Howe 

1928 Minneapolis, Minn Cc. E. Robinson 

1929 St. Louis, Mo Ed C. Veeck 

1930 Buffalo, N.Y F. A. Madge 

1931 Kansas City, Mo H. H. Trapp 

1932 Louisville, Ky Cc. M. Parks 

1933 Chicago, Ii! F. L. Talmage 

1934 Toronto, Ont Leonard Carmichael 

1935 St. Louis, Mo Jess Carter 

1936 Dalias, Texas E. A. Whiteman 

1937 Detroit, Mich W. H. Tarling 

1938 Minneapolis, Minn George Walker 

1939 Kansas City, Mo J. |. Chamberlain 

1940 Buffalo, N.Y W. J. Harding 

1941 St. Lowis, Mo Horace G. Kohler 

1942 Seattle, Wash Car! W. Grier 

1943 Kansas City, Mo C. N. Arnold 

1944 St. Louis, Mo Geo. S$. O. Smith 

1945 No convention Geo. S$. O. Smith 

' 1946 Chicago, Il! R. R. Brotherton 

. o*> 1947 Minneapolis, Minn Dewey Robbins 

= 1948 Chicago, II! R. W. Bouskill 

' 4 - 1949 Toronto, Ont O. J. Zimmerman 

4 ih) « 1950 St. Louis, Mo L. E. Collier 

Pi Fi 1951 Chicago, II! C. R. Veeck 

ji] 1952 Buffalo, N.Y J. George Kehr 

4 1953 Minneapolis, Minn W. H. Meinecke 

, 1954 Chicago, Iii ©. J. Nelson 

1955 St. Louis, Mo L. C. Robinson 

1956 Dallas, Texas Wm. P. Riley 

1957 Buffalo, N.Y Lyle C. Mertz 


———SREAQD iS THE STAFF +e— 


J. L. Ferguson Co. 
Elects Officers 


The J. L. Ferguson Co., Joliet, IIl., 
manufacturers of Packomatic pack- 
aging equipment, has announced of- 
ficers named at its annual directors’ 
meeting. J. Lee Ferguson, Jr., suc- 
ceeds his father as chairman of the 
board. J. L. Ferguson, Sr., founder 
of the firm in 1921, assumes the of- 
fice of treasurer 

Dona!d O. Ferguson was named ex- 
ecutive vice president. Robert C 
Ferguson was reelected president 

The company manufactures for do- 
mestic and export distribution a com- 
plete line of automatic and semi- 
automatic case loaders, case sealers 
packer-gluers, ba'e sealers, case im- 
printers, fillers and automatic scales 
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love at first bite 


The greater variety of screen sizes available in 


made with 
Columbia-Southern sodium bicarbonate enables 
g you to blend your flours just right . . . exactly 
COLUMBIA SOUTHERN suited to your individual requirements ; . . for 
SODIUM BICARBONATE U.S.P outstanding baking results. 


Choose your screen from powdered, granular, or 


in a vari ty f * Flour Blend. Particle size for each type is uniform. Long lasting, low vapor 
ety Of Sizes If shelf life i b find that th 
s e is a problem, you may find that the pressure fumigants 


for precise blending proper selection of sodium bicarbonate for your and lee odor residual 


mix improves shelf life considerably. 
Columbia-Southern “‘bicarb”’ is pure, white, free- spray concentrates 


flowing, smooth-blending. Order a supply today. ; 

You'll like it. E. H. LEITTE CO. 
1209 Glenwood Ave. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN : DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati « Charlotte « Chi Cleveland 
: Cincinnati « Charlotte « Chicago « Clevelan 
CHEMICAL CO RPORATION Boston « New York » St. Lovis « Minneapolis « New Orleans ie Warehouse stocks at 
SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY Dallas « Houston » Pittsburgh « Philadelphia « San Francisco neapolis - — Saskatoon 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER + PITTSBURGH 22+ PENNSYLVANIA IN CANADA; Standard Chemical Limited and its Commercial caus. 75, % : 
Chemicals Division ~ 
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BEMIS MULTIWALLS are tops with any packer 
—and Bemis PACKAGING SERVICE EQUIP- 
MENT is tops with all Multiwalls—so put them 
TOGETHER and you'll have the TOP COMBI- 
NATION in the milling industry! 





and closing large bags. Auger packer able to han- 
die up to 200 bags an hour with one operator; up 
to 400 with two operators. 


Packaging Service Equipment 


Designed by Bemis Engineers and Manufactured in Bemis’ Own Plani 


Bemis Multiwalls are quality bags... Use them together and you have the 
you can’t find better workmanship, most efficient, economical packaging 
materials or printing. combination for the milling industry. 
Bemis Packaging Service Equipment* 
covers your every requirement for fill- 
ing and closing both large and con- 
sumer-size bags. this team will give you. 


Write us, or ask your Bemis man, for 
the complete story about the benefits 






* Bemis DELTASEAL PACKAGING System—Deltaseal 
equipment plus Deltaseal consumer-size bags... the 
standard for the milling industry. Wise millers save further 
by shipping consumer-size packages in Bemis Paper Balers, 





*Bemis GRAVITY PACKER—For free-flowing 


products. Handles 50 Ibs. to 100 Ibs., paper or tex- atlittle-packer price...a lightweight, portable, auto- 
tile bags. One- or two-man operation. Changes matic performer that will handle any product that 
in types of bags packed can be made in seconds. establishes an angle of repose. Amazingly accurate. 





A % 
2 ee . : 
. | 
2 5 . 
a ey + : E a r 


* Bemis KLEER- PRINT CODER—An invaluable attach- 
ment for your packing machine . . . it automatically codes 
the bag, at the start of the filling operation, with date, 
batch number, formula, order number or operator's code, 





General Offices —408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. © Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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: : this year and that another appropria- 
Committee Discusses Kansas State tion bill would get consideration at 
N d that time. Failure of the legislature 

and governor to agree on revenue 

Feed Technology Department eeas measures bogged down the special 


KANSAS CITY — Major problems August, members said. Besides con- session and left a situation in which 


connected with the feed technology taining a pilot plant flour mill, the state institutions will run out of 
courses at Kansas State College were burned building contained laborator- money in a few months if no further 
discussed at the midyear meeting of ies, classrooms and other facilities action is taken. 

the Feed Technology Advisory Com- needed by the feed technology Appropriation Ex ted 
mittee in Kansas City recently. courses. The feed plant itself was not ' 


Dr. Shellenberger said that a re- 


The big roadblock at present is the damaged to any important extent. building appropriation would certain- 
governor’s pocket veto of the Dill Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the ee as h rae ont 
passed by the recent Kansas legis- department of flour and feed milling ly be made at t ad nex — = 
lature session appropriating $1,140,- industries, expressed the opinion that could be passed over the governors 
00 for rebuilding the portion of a special session of the Kansas legis- veto. About $900,000 is needed for a 


Waters Hall destroyed by fire last lature would have to be called later new building and $400,000 for equip- 








FLOUR MILLS RECOVER 


EXTRA PROFITS 
with an IP! RECOVERY SYSTEM 


Recovers Valuable Washer Solids 
An IPI Recovery System provides a ‘practical—and profit- ara ee 
é . able—method of recovering wheat-wash water solids. These ee 
solids are a marketable feed supplement, with a protein 
and fat content comparable to mill-run or mill-feed. pis 
Operational tests prove that in eight days—or less—mills 


recover the equivalent weight of one hour's grind (a 
minimum of 42%). 


Eliminates Sewage Problems 


Removing solids from the washer water drastically reduces 
the cost of sewage disposal. When an optional second stage same 
(water recovery) is added, total sewage volume is generally ee fas 
reduced by as much as 90% or more. 


Eliminates Water Problems 


The use of the optional second stage of an IPI Recovery 
System enables mills to recover wheat wash water for re-use 
—and results in saving up to 90% of city water volume. 





Your mill can recover extra profits—and solve sewage and ee 
water problems —too. You may have any additional a 
information you wish, without obligation. 
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ment, the educator said. About $250,- 
000 is now available from state funds, 
but most of this may be needed for 
planning work with architects and 
engineers, he said. Some help might 
be obtained in the equipment pur- 
chases by using PL 480 funds avail- 
able in some European countries, he 
stated. 

Dwight Dannen, Dannen Mills, Inc., 
St. Joseph, committee chairman, re- 
ported on the action last fall in mak- 
ing $1,700 of committee funds avail- 
able to Kansas State for emergency 
needs in the feed tech courses. The 
committee still has $2,297 in its 
treasury. 

Dr. Shellenberger reported on cur- 
riculum changes at Kansas State 
which will make it possible for stu- 
dents in some other departments to 
be assigned to courses in the milling 
department without majoring in that 
department. This is a cooperative 
plan worked out with certain other 
departments. 

Present enrollment for the spring 
term, usually the lowest seasonally 
for the year, is 85 students, which he 
said is a fair enrollment for spring 
semester, but more active industry 
proselyting will be needed to boost 
future enrollment to a higher figure, 
he added. 


Need Bulk Facilities 

The main equipment need of the 
school at the moment, aside from 
the new state building, is bulk han- 
dling facilities which will enable the 
feed mill to produce and deliver feed 
for experimental work in _ and 
livestock departments, Dr. Shellen- 
berger said. A subcommittee ‘will in- 
vestigate possibilities for filling this 
need. 

Other subcommittee reports in- 
cluded a discussion of ways in which 
research could be implemented by 
industry funds for specific projects 
and personnel. The scholarship com- 
mittee reported that 29 students have 
been given scholarships at a total 
cost of $15,600. Thirteen firms now 
sponsor scholarships at the institution 
and there are some scholarships at 
Kansas State that are not being used 
for lack of qualified applicants. The 
committee suggested some specific 
effort should be made to develop 
qualified ~ students 

The publicity committee recom- 
mendation was adopted that its name 
be changed to promotion committee 
as being more indicative of the 
group’s prime function of stimulating 
increased enrollment in the feed tech 
courses. It also was voted to dedicate 
$400 of the committee’s fund for an 
organized program of enrollment 
stimulation, to be undertaken with 
approval of the committee officers 
when rebuilding of the burned facili- 
ties at Kansas State is decided on. 

The committee voted to hold its 
annual meeting May 23 at the Morri- 
son Hotel in Chicago during the con- 
vention of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. 





ore e CARS— 


FASTER—SAFER 
BROOKS CONVERSION KIT 


Increases efficiency of your auto- 
matic power shovel machines. 
Type No. 1 replaces the weight 
and rope system and Type No. 40 
replaces e dry babbitt plug 
type of operating the tripping 
mechanism. 


BROOKS SHOVEL HOOKS 


Save time, money, accidents. 


Chain can't drop out of hook. Yet hook opens 
easily with slight hand pressure. 


Write for FREE Foider and Prices 
The FOSTER & FELTER Company 
1908 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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We Moving Parts tu the 
REDUCTIONIZER CLASSIFIER 


Intake for feed material en- 


trained in air from blower. 





BI Outlet for classified coarse 
product entrained in air en- 


route to collector. 


Outlet for classified 
fine product entrained 


in air en route to collector 





Rear View of Reductionizer Classifier 


DRY CLASSIFICATION OF FLOUR 
TO UPGRADE PROTEIN CONTENT 


ke Ultra Sharp Cut Points 


In Low Micron Ranges 


Fabricated in Various 
Sizes With Capacities up 
to 10,000 Ibs. or More 


Per Hour 





Patented in the United States and other countries Front View of Reductionizer Classifier 


For complete information consult our representatives in the flour milling industry: 


TRI CITY SALES CORPORATION 


C. C. Chinski, President 
60 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 


REDUCTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Established 1937 
182 Blanchard Street Newark 5, New Jersey 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. McSpadden 
is sanitation engineer for Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and a member of the sanitation com- 
mittee of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. 


RECENT news release states 
that the Commodity Stabiliza- 











tion Service has issued loading or- 
ders to country elevators totaling 
about 20 million bushels grain, in a 
reconcentration program on Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. wheat. This will move 
t mpty space the mothball 
fleet n the east coast. If necess iry, 
further loading orders will be issued, 
make mm for the 1957 loan de- 
uits | new wheat 
harvest 
Just w t does this have to do 


with transit infestation of cereal 


products ? Each year, the milling in- 


justry faces a problem of moving 
their products into consumer chan- 
els in the same condition in which 
they le their plants, that is, free 


fror Sec ind rodent contamina- 
The low temperatures, reached 
during the winter months, are usually 


effective in freezing out 
the insect populations present in box- 
irs. Consequently, very little trouble 


untered during this period by 


reasonably 





s r 
mills, thanks to Old Man Winter. 
With the return of spri and warm- 
er weather, the problem is back in 
the miller’s lap. It is not hard to 
realize the relationship of a move- 
nent of such a parcel of grain to 


such a reinfestation problem in box- 
25, 1955, the B ) ird of 
missioners of Canada, is- 


sued Regulation No. 27, which has to 





. = oh pie y “ 
be ae . 
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Infestation of Transit Origin 


Author Suggests Clamor Be Started to End This Problem 


By Paul McSpadden 


do with shipment of infested grain 
in Canada. It states in part that all 
grain in country elevators infested 
with insects shall be thoroughly fum- 
igated before shipment. Bills of lad- 
ing for cars of fumigated grain shall 
carry the notation, “Hold for clean- 
ing account fumigated.” Stiff fines or 
imprisonment are provided 
for violations of the regulation. 
Should such violations occur, the 
railroads assume the responsibility of 
fumigation or spraying, whichever is 
necessary to return the car to its 
former clean, insect-free condition 
(1) 

Taking another page from our good 
neighbor’s program, we find the Ca- 
nadian National Railroad (2) has de- 
veloped a portable, heavy duty vac- 
uum cleaning system, mounted on a 
flat bed truck, which it moves about 
in the truck yards. Two men are able 
to clean a boxcar in an average time 
of 15 minutes (Fig. 1). The combina- 
tion of these two Canadian programs 
should go far toward the elimination 
of insect buildup in boxcars. 

During the past 10 years, some 
work has been accomplished in the 
new and rebuilding car programs 
throughout the U.S., which has im- 
proved the filthy boxcar condition 
This is the use of Fiberglas in the 
ends of cars. The Fiberglas is placed 
between the metal end and the wood- 
en tongue and grooved inner liner, 
filling that void area which had pre- 
viously become filled with grain, dust, 
and other debris (Fig. 2). 


U.S. Situation 

The present ownership of boxcars 
by railroads in the U.S. is approxi- 
mately 737,000 cars, with 36,000 of 
these awaiting heavy repairs. Of the 
remaining 701,000 usable cars, slight- 


possible 


Fig. 1—The Canadian National Railroad’s arrangement for vacuum cleaning 


boxcars in its yards, 











Fig. 2—The end lining boards of a 


boxear have 
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been removed to disclose 


grain, dust, insects and other debris behind the end liner. 


ly more than 21,000, or 3%, have 
been built new or reconditioned in- 
corporating the Fiberglas linings into 
the ends of the cars. This material 
not only fills the void area, to elim- 
inate insect and rodent infestations, 
but it also protects the metal area 
of the car from moisture and corro- 
chemicals. Fig. 3 shows how 
Fiberglas is compressed by the wood- 
en lining into the void area, elimin- 
ating any place for grain, dust, in- 
sects and rodents to land 


sive 


One of the great mysteries of rail- 
roading is why, during the non-criti- 
cal colder months of the year, there 
is usually a plentiful supply of the 
special treated cars, plainly stencilled 
“Protected from Insect Infestation,” 
on each end of the car, as well as 
on the doors. With summer’s arrival, 
and its increased insect hazards, this 
abundant supply of Fiberglas cars 
suddenly dries up. 

There are still many mill people as 
well as railroad personnel who are 
not aware of these cars and the pur- 
pose for which they are intended. This 
information should be a must with 
car inspectors, warehouse and loading 
superintendents, car checkers and 
coopers. This would help guarantee 
that such specially prepared cars will 
be directed into the proper channels 


that of transporting edible cereal 
products. 
Some Cleaning Done 

A few railroads in the U.S. con- 


tinue to try to furnish cleaned cars 
for cereal products ladings. They may 
be air-blown, washed or steamed. 
However, in most cases, cars such as 
shown in Fig. 4 are more what the 
mills expect to be set for loading. 
Few mills have sufficient trackage 
to hold cars while they are thorough- 
ly cleaned and sprayed with an ap- 
proved residual insecticide, and then 
allowed to stand for at least 12 hours, 
prior to papering and loading. Author- 
ities on the subject of boxcar spray- 
ing say this time lapse is important 
(3), as it allows the insects to be 


driven out or crawl out and come in 
contact with the residual insecticide 
in effective quantities. Fig. 5 shows 
a multitude of insect trails on the 
side wall of a car, indicating the 
presence of many insects, probably 
in the debris back of the linings, or 
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Fig. 3—Installation of Fiberglas be- 
hind the ends of a boxcar. The last 
board has been left off here to show 
how Fiberglas is compressed into the 
void area. 





i 
Fig. 4—Conditions characteristic of 
many cars set at mill sidings for 


cereal product loading. 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
BUILDING 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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I'll tell you why 
Pneu-Spout is 
popular with our mill 





DAY has received many favorable reports from 
Pneu-Spout users. These reports tell about the 
speed, ease and low cost of installing Pneu- 
Spout. Here are a few of the many reasons why 
so many mills installed Pneu-Spout during the 
past twelve months. 


@ SAVES TIME—Pneu-Spout is supplied ready to assem- 
ble. It goes up four times faster than regular mill 
spouting. Unskilled labor can install and a hacksaw, 
file and screwdriver are the only tools needed for 
installation. 

@ SAVES MONEY—Pneu-Spout is re-usable. This makes 
it easy to change flows because it can be dismantled 
and re-erected quickly. It's also ideal for temporary 
spouting. 

@ NO LININGS—NO DEAD SPOTS—Pneu-Spout re- 
quires no linings. It is run directly through floors thus 
eliminating one of the main causes of chokes in mills 
that are wood spouted. Pneu-Spout is sanitary, non- 
corroding. Lightweight but strong, Pneu-Spout is 
made of aluminum; there are no non-metallic parts to 
rot or deteriorate. 


Pneu-Spout booklet gives complete informa- 
FREE tion about this better spouting. Write for 
your free copy. Send your request toDAY. 


~ 


SOLD in UNITED STATES by 
The DAY SALES Company 
822 Third Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Representatives in Princinal Cities 








Exclusive USA Distributor for Pneu-Spout 
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Fig. 5—Insect trails on a boxcar wall 
indicate heavy infestation of the car. 


in any one of a multitude of places 
in a boxcar. 

Fig. 6 shows a board pulled away, 
revealing the double Z corner post 
construction of a boxcar, some times 
referred to as the W corner post. This 
one, like most of those examined, is 
filled with grain, dust and other de- 
bris, and is usually heavily infested 
with insects. 


Other Areas 
In addition to the end and side 
linings, infestation has been found 





double Z 
construction used in many boxcars. 


Fig. 6—The corner post 
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behind the wooden roof liners, in dust 
accumulations sticking to the insula- 
tion on metal roofs, cracks in floor- 
ing and corner posts, under the per- 


forated metal floor plates, in the 
doors and beneath the threshold 
plates. 

Not as common as insects, but 


much too common, is the infestation 
of boxcars with rats and mice. Whole 
families of these pests have been 
found making their homes in box- 
cars. Unfortunately, this discovery is 
usually not made until the condition 





Fig. 7—Family of rats found in car- 
load of flour following transit. 


is called to the miller’s attention by 
his customers at delivery point. Fol 
lowing a fumigation of one of these 
shipments, Figs. 7, 8, and 9 are the 
common findings. 

“Everyone talks about the weath- 
er, but nobody does anything about 
it,” is an old saying which could easily 
be credited to boxcars instead of the 
weather. A perfect solution to this 
problem has not yet been discovered, 
but the combined and continuous 
clamor of the united forces of the 
milling and baking industries would 
be heard. These two industries repre- 





1. Form-fitting design: 
Self-adjusting to any size and 
shape of face without pres- 
sure or irritating discomfort. 


2. Attractive styling: 
Smartly designed to suit the 
most discriminating wearer. 


3. Filtering efficiency: 
Filters non-toxic dusts 100 
times smaller than the eye 
can see. 






Sample only 
a | 45 
postpaid 


industrial 
price only 


FLEXO PRODUCTS, 








Here‘s everything that 
management and worker alike 
could possibly want in 
a dust respirator! 


INC. 





FLEX-A-FOAM 
DUST MASK 


(no other product like it 
+ «+ anywhere) 
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4. Easy-breathing comfort: 
Easier to breathe through and 
talk through than an ordinary 
pocket handkerchief. 

. Feather-like weight: 

Weighs only 1 ounce complete. 

6. Simplicity and economy: 

Only 4 tough, long-wearing 


uw 


inter-locking parts — _ all 
washable. Pure latex filter 
outwears throw-away type 


more than 100 to 1. 


No wonder FLEX-A-FOAM is the one dust respirator workers welcome and WEAR! 








Westlake, Ohio 
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Fig. 8—Rat nest taken from side wall 
of car. 


sent a sizable chunk of the railroads’ 
business. If there is any fact to that 
old saying, “the squeaky wheel gets 
the grease,” our industries had bet- 
ter start squeaking and keep squeak- 
ing until we get something besides 
a lot of double talk. 


Acknowledgement is hereby given 
to the members of the sanitation com- 
mittee of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers for their cooperation on 
this article. 

LITERATURE CITED 
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Fig. 9—Rodent cutting and damage 
to multiwall bags. 


Sterling Reports 
Profits for 1957 
Reach New High 


NEW YORK—New records were 
established in 1957 by Sterling Drug, 
Inc., for profits, sales and dividend 
disbursements, according to the an- 
nual report signed by James Hill, Jr., 
chairman of the board. Net profit for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1957, was 
$18,814,704, an increase of 11.2% over 
the previous high established in 1956 
Net earnings were equivalent to $2.38 
a share. Net profit in 1956 was $16,- 
918,594, or $2.15 a share. 

Earnings before taxes were $37,- 
039,704, a gain of 11.5% over the $33,- 
218,594 shown for 1956. The provision 
for federal foreign income taxes 
was $18,225,000, compared with $16,- 
300,000 in 1956. 

Total sales for 1957, including those 
of non-consolidated subsidiaries, ex- 
ceeded $200 million for the first time. 
The fourth 1957 quarter, in which 
Asian flu reached epidemic propor- 
tions, produced the largest sales vol- 
ume for any three-months’ period in 
the company’s history. 


THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


Net sales of the company and sub- 
sidiaries reflected in the consolidated 
statement were $198,703,366, an in- 





crease of 11.8% over sales of $177,- 
731,471 in 1956, the previous record 
year. Domestic sales in 1957 were 
$129,401,000, compared with $115,- 
769,000 in 1956. Foreign sales were 
$69,302,000, or 34.9% of total sales, 
compared with $61,962,000, 
34.9% of total sales, in 1956. 

The report notes that sales gains 
were made in all areas of the world 
in which Sterling’s products are dis- 
tributed and sold. In addition to drug 
products, a number of products in 
other categories also reached new 
highs. Sales of the d-Con Company, 
Inc., a subsidiary acquired early in 


also 
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1957, were the highest in that unit's 
experience. 

Total dividend disbursements on 
the common stock were $11,858,430, 
compared with the previous high of 
$10,625,633 established in 1956. Divi- 
dends of $1.50 a share were paid, 
consisting of four quarterly dividends 
of 35¢ each and a year-end extra divi- 
dend of 10¢ a share 

Capital expenditures of $6,998,000 
were made in 1957. New plants were 
completed during the year in the 
U.K. and in Argentina, while plants 


are now under construction in Can- 
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ada, Australia, Costa Rica, Honduras 
Nicaragua and E] Salvador. 

“The year 1958 is one of uncertain 
inticipation for many industries 
Mr. Hill said in the report. ““The man- 
igement believes that the drug in- 
dustry will continue to expand 
1958. In the first two months of 1958 
Sterling's and profits 
those for the corresponding 
1957 period. Moreover, they met th 
expectations of the company’s 1958 
budget, prepared in November, 1957 
which provides for a moderate in- 
crease in sales and profits during the 
current year 


sales were 


above 





means sizable cash savings. The greater your 


volume the greater the savings. 
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How To Save 


OR MORE 


On Sealing BALES 


Every day that Tol-O-Matic works for you 
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THIS 


Tol-O-Matic 


AUTOMATIC 
BALE SEALER 


MATERIAL 5 


is THE 


here is how 


and why you 


make such 


tremendous 
savings with 









AVINGS 
Give COSTS 











NOTE: The Tol-O-Matic will seal up to 12 average size bales per 

minute or 5,760 per 8 hour day. 

MINIMUM SAVINGS (COMPUTED ON 2,400 BALES IN AN 8 HOUR 
DAY WEEK) AMOUNT TO $10,816°° PER YEAR 


Tol-O-Matic, Inc. 
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Having Trouble with 
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“Bridging Bins”? 


The new, low-cost GRANU-PROBE SYSTEM prevents bridg- 
ing and cascading of flour and other products in existing 
storage bins without requiring any structural changes. 


GRANU-PROBES use fluidized air to nibble into the densely- 
packed areas. They operate automatically, use filtered, 
ambient air, create no condensation problems in the duct- 
work or the flour. 


ADVANTAGES: Even flow permits accurate blending. Feed- 
ers and conveyors free of damage threat—bin won't “let 
go.'' Continuous flow rate prevents production stoppage; 
packer operations can be accurately dove-tailed into over- 
all plant production needs. 


ALSO, the GRANU-FLOR — a complete fluidized bin 


delivery system. 


THE GRANU-FLOW BULK RAIL CAR 
IS PRESENTLY UNDER DEVELOPMENT 


GRANU-FLOW SYSTEMS, Ltd. 
2212 First Ave. So. 89 Terminal Ave. 
Seattle 4, Wash. Clerk, N.J. 

Tel.: MAin 4-8525 Tel.: FUlton 1-3033 


MOTOMCO, INC. 


See MOTOMCO representatives at the AOM 
Conference May 5-8—Ask at the Pick-Nicollet 
Hotel for the MOTOMCO Room 








PARTICLE SIZE ANALYSIS 


(Continued 


from page ma) 





sion, the particle size distribution of 
the flour can be evaluated. 

In a second method, originated by 
S. Oden, a balance pan is placed at 
a certain depth below the surface of 
a suspension and the weight of parti- 
cles collected on the pan is recorded 
at various times. Evaluation of parti- 
cle size distributions from these time- 
weight data requires graphical analy- 
sis but should yield the same results 
as Andreason’s method. 
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Sedimentation methods have been 
modified and improved by using auto- 
matic equipment, centrifugal fields to 
increase sedimentation rates, and 
photoelectric techniques to measure 
particle concentrations. Also, other 
techniques utilizing the difference in 
behavior of various sized particles in 
light and electrical fields have been 
developed to evaluate the size distrib- 
utions of sub-sieve particles. Even the 
microscopic method has been auto- 
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D=Particle Diameter (microns) 


FIG. 3. PARTICLE SIZE DISTRIBUTION OF CAKE 
FLOUR AND ALL-PURPOSE FLOURS. 














HANDY 
SHOT 
CANS 






Just Punch 
Hole in Can 






ond Pour 
into Ports 






without obligation, of course. 





The most economical, effect- 
ve, low dosage, pré meas- 
ured, pre-packaged spot fumi- 
gant. Pre-packed in cans 2 
nches high, 2 inches wide 
Small package means greater 
' safety. Eliminates hazard of 
hand filling, of glass bottles 


* U.S. PATENT No. 2,606,857 


of dangerous bucket and dip- 
per application. One little 


can cosvies an ieeeet imeck- SOCHHSO SESE ESTES ESSE ESEEESESESEOES 


out punch of up to a quart 


DAWSON 73° 
PREVENTS MILL INFESTATION 








FERGUSON FUMIGANTS, INC., A TRAINED 
EXPERIENCED SERVICE ORGANIZATION. 


Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. is the original developer of Dawson 73 low dosage spot 
fumigant (U.S. Patent 2,606,857) and “Little Squirt’’ applicator equipment. We 
make it our business to see that you get maximum results at minimum costs. A 
large percentage of the flour milling capacity of the United States regularly use 
Dawson 73 preventive insect control system. Ask the man who is using it. Mail the 
coupon below and let us call on you and give you all the detailed information 










FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION, CLIP 
THIS COUPON AND MAIL ON 
YOUR LETTERHEAD TO: 





of high dosage fumigant. Gives 
you safety, economy, results 
Shot cans, combined with 
good housekeeping practices 
and residual insecticide ap- 








plications, will give practical DAWSON 
freedom from insect in- 

festation without generai fu- LOW DOSAGE 
migation - 
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ELECTRIC 
“SQUIRT” BOX, 


For Use With Standpipe 


Pat. applied for 







“THE LITTLE 
SQUIRT” 


ELECTRIC 
PORTABLE 
Potent 


2pplied 


for 


Either “LITTLE SQUIRT’ may be rented 
including ontinuous maintenance and 
repair, at nominal fee without capital 
investment, and with continuous service 
involving regularly scheduled visits to the 
mi by Ferguson Fumigants technician 
to assist in attaining maximum results 
at minimum cost. Regular insect popula- 
tron counts and other assistance in your 
effective sanitation program are avail- 
able without charge on request. Two men 
in two hours completely spot fumigate 
average 4000 cwt. capacity mill with 
minimum shut-down and minimum ex- 
posure period. Regularly scheduled spot 








fumigations with Dawson 73 prevent in 
sect infestation and keep the insect 
count at a near zero point continually 


INCORPORATED 
P. O. Box 5868, Ferguson 21, Mo. 


FUMIGANTS 
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An important method of evaluating 
particle size distribution utilizes the 


difference in sedimentation rate of 
dissimilar particles. Here technician 
Tony Lord withdraws particles from 
flour suspension. 


mated so that small particles can be 
rapidly counted and sized without 
fatigue 


Choice of Method 


With all the various methods of 
measuring size, it becomes a problem 
to decide which to use. Because the 
techniques sometimes vary in prin- 
ciple, the distributions are not 
always comparable. For example, the 
diameter of a flour particle evaluated 


$1ze 


using the microscopic method is not 
necessarily the same as that deter- 
mined using a sedimentation techni- 
que. Hence the application of the 
data should be considered in choosing 
one method rather than another. Fur- 
thermore, the various methods and 
apparatus have different degrees of 


accuracy, different time requirements 
for analyses, different skill require- 
ments for the operator and, of course, 
require different investments. The se- 
lection of a particular method will 
usually result as a compromise among 
these various factors. 


Language Needed 


Once a method and apparatus have 
been selected, a language must be de- 


veloped for expressing particle size 
and communicating the results of 
analyses to others 

The conventional unit of size ap- 


plied to sub-sieve particles is the mi- 
cron (one-millionth of a meter). To 
establish a reference frame for visu- 
alizing the magnitude of a micron, 
the relationship between microns and 
some familiar units of length can be 
cited. For example, the wave length 
of visible light is about 5000 Ang- 
stroms which is equivalent to one-half 
micron. Therefore, one micron 
about twice the wave length of visible 
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light. Machinery parts are generally 
measured in thousandths of an inch: 
one-thousandth of an inch (0.001 


inch) is equivalent of 25.4 microns. It 
is interesting to note that the average 
person cannot distinguish 
smaller than about 40 microns 

The diameter of the particles, then, 
is expressed in microns. But since 
the particles are not all of the same 
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if Your Lab Is Overloaded 
Sanitation Analyses - Wheat and Flour 
Doty Technical Laboratories 


P. ©. Box 7474 
North Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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size, a second parameter must be em- ous and represented more accurately sults of analyses to others mean noth- 
ployed to describe the fraction of the by the smooth curve in Fig. 2 ing unless the knowledge has prac- 
flour in the various sized groups or More useful sometimes is a graph tical applications. Correlations of par- 
what is called the size distribution showing the percentage of particles ticle size with quality factors cannot 
Although this information can be pre- smaller (or larger than a certain be made without data, but particlk 
sented as a table of numbers listing size. Fig. 3 is an example of this type size data without correlation have n 






the percent of material in various showing the approximate size distrib- value in the milling industry 
bordering size increments a graphical utions of a cake flour and an all-pur- The early workers cited previously) 
picture of the size distribution is pose flour. The weight percent of par- und the researchers who followed 
more helpful ticles smaller than a certain size is them have demonstrated many as- 

Shown in Fig. 2 is a histogram o1 plotted versus the size. For example pects of the effect of particle size in 
graphical picture of the size distribu- 20 per cent by weight of the cake influencing flour properties and quali- 
tion of particles in a soft wheat flour flour is smaller than 22 microns, and ty. Today, throughout the industry 
The rectangles of the histogram in- 20 per cent of the all-purpose flour is workers are striving to expand that 
dicate the percent by weight of par- smaller than 57 microns knowledge and apply it to the produc- 
ticles in 10-micron-size increments But being equipped to measure par- tion of flours which will excel even 
In reality, the distribution is continu- ticle size and communicate the re- today’s flours in performance 
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Courtesy of Nei Inc 


A. Maclean Co 


Fumigate for sure with Dow Methyl Bromide 


To protect grain, flour and other stored commodities, you're 
almost sure to be planning on fumigation. So do the job 


the surest way possible . . . with Dow Methyl Bromide. 


Made under rigid quality control, Dow Methyl 
always measures up to the high performance standards you 
expect of this superior fumigant. And Dow Methy! Bromide 
comes to you in clean, moisture-free cylinders. Ther no 
impurities to contaminate stored commodities or to foul 
equipment. You'll find Dow Methyl! Bromide a superior fumi- 
gant for insect and rodent control in a wide of 
stored commodities. 


Bromide 


are 


variety 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


For spot fumigation of processing machinery and equip 
ment, you'll want to order Dowfume® EB-15. And for grain 
fumigation, you'll find exactly the right formula to fit your 
needs from the complete Dow line of liquid fumigants 
which includes Dowfume EB-5, Dowfume 75, Vertifume 

and others These jiob-tail red fi uigants are the result of 
years of development and on-the-job experience. For com 
plete information on Dow Methyl Bromide or liquid grain 
fumigants, write to: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Fumi- 


gant Sales Section, Midland, Michigan. 
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NORTHWEST AACC ELECTS—New officers of the Northwest Section of 
the American Association of Cereal Chemists are, left to right, Ray H. An- 
derson, General Mills, Inc., Research Laboratory, secretary; R. J. Pickenpack, 
GMI, vice chairman; Harry G. Obermeyer, GMI Research Laboratory, chair- 
man, and E. B. Liebe, grain branch, USDA, treasurer. 





Get Certified Weights and 
Big Savings with new... 








WEIGHING IS AUTOMATIC! This Toledo 
System automatically weighs and re- 
cords weights for carload bulk ship- 
ments of flour. Delivers number of drafts 
set on predetermined counter. 


NET WEIGHT EACH DRAFT! System sub- 
tracts residual flour in hopper after each 
discharge—printed record always shows 
NET weight. 


AUTOMATIC RECORDING TOTALIZING! Net 
weights are listed in duplicate, auto- 
matically, and an accurate totalized net 


weight record is immediately available, A Toledo Weight-control console 
with automatic recording and 
totalizing unit. 


@) 





In a Toledo Bulk Weighing System, a scale with weigh hopper is 
installed below a garner. Desired number of drafts is set on controls. 
Weigher cycles automatically—prints gross weight and subtracts 
residual flour after each draft to provide complete listing and total 
of NET weights. Saves time by eliminating weighing of cars. Assures 
certified billing data. Write for new condensed catalog No. 2001 and 
full information on a Toledo Bulk Weighing System. 


® 
Headquarters for 
Weighing Systems 


TOLEDO SCALE, 1420 TELEGRAPH ROAD, TOLEDO 13, OHIO 


Division of Toledo Scale Corporation 
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Donald S. Eber: “None of our PAID-UP members have that guilty feeling, Mr. Doaks." 


“WILLIAMS WAY 
SERVIGE © sets tue pace! 


Mill Supply Specialists 
Since 1905 








We are specialists in supplying all 
the expendable items you need for 
efficient mill operation. 


MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 


Ready to Ship Same Day 
PHONE OR WRITE 




















C1) Swiss Silk and Nylon Bolting : 
Cloth Representing 
C] Wire Cloth—tTyler apse yo 
an 
[1] Bindo Edging—for Silk 
and Wire Sifter Cloths : PRATER 
Lines of Equipment 
[] Sifter Stockings — Nylon 


and Canton Flannel 
[}) Cloth Cleaners—Made-up 
(] Leather Belting—Graton & Knight Research 
C) Belting—Solid Woven Cotton and Rubber 


H. R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
1320 MAIN STREET Phone Victor 2-3232 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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MIG CLEANING MACHINERY 
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MIAG NORTHAMERICA, INC. 


1616 SOUTH 8TH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE TRIMONT CORP., LTD. 


P.O. BOX 25, STATION H, MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRAUNSCHWEIG / Gérmens 
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Annual Report Shows 
$29 Million Increase 
In Sales for Pfizer 


NEW YORK—An increase of near- 
ly $29 million in total sales over the 
previous year is reported in the 1957 
annual report of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., New York 

The increase is from $178,362,196 
in 1956 to $207,151,629 in 1957, the 
seventh successive record sales year 

the 109-year-old drug and chemi- 


sompany. 
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Net earnings, also at a new high, 
were $22,908,544, compared with $18,- 
253,979 in 1956. 

Earnings per share of common 
stock rose from $3.36 a share to $4.22. 
Dividends were increased for the sev- 
enth consecutive year with $2.10 a 
share being distributed in 1957, com- 
pared to $1.75 for the year before. 

Growth in the use of Terramycin 
supplements in egg production and in 
feeding beef cattle featured sales in 
the agricultural division. 

John E. McKeen, president, said 
the company’s sales and earnings in 


the first two months of 1958 were 
ahead of the same period in 1957. 

The 1957 report features a seven- 
page, illustrated commentary on the 
operations of the company written by 
John Gunther. Entitled “Inside Pfi- 
zer,” the article is believed to be the 
first by a top-ranking author to ap- 
pear as part of a corporate annual re- 
port. 

The 16-page report, including “In- 
side Pfizer,” was published as a spe- 
cial supplement of the New York 
Times March 23. The firm's 1956 re- 
port was the first corporate annual 
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TECHNOLOGISTS SEE NEED FOR FORTIFICATION 
OF FOODS SUCH AS BREAD AND PROCESSED 


CEREALS WITH VITAMIN B, 


Wi ea‘ minimum daily requirement” 
has not yet been established for Vitamin 
By, the most recent data suggest the 
human need for this nutrient may be 
even greater than for thiamine and ribo- 
flavin. A composite of recent studies in- 
dicates that as much as 2-7 mg. of Bg 
may be desirable in the daily diet. 


Although Vitamin Bg, is widely distrib- 
uted in foods, a large portion appears to 
be lost or destroyed during processing or 
cooking. One study contrasting the Bg, 
content of wheat fractions shows that 
while whole wheat flour contains ap- 
proximately 2.09 mg./lb. of Bg, patent 
flour contains only 0.99 mg./lb.—a loss 
of 50% Bg content through processing. 
Almost all white breads on the market 
today contain only 0.45 mg. of Bs per one 
pound loaf. When you add to this the 
fact that meat in cooking has been found 
to lose as much as 57% of its Bg content 
and that canning and processing of 
foods markedly reduces their natural B, 
content, you can see evidence of a mar- 
ginal Bg intake in the diet today. 


There would appear to be good rea- 
son for food processors to consider forti- 
fying their products with Vitamin Bg. 


lf you would like further information 


on this subject, write Pfizer for a copy of 
Technical Bulletin 96 and “VITAMIN Bg— 
The Case for Dietary Enrichment.” 


* * * 


New Facts About Lysine 
Supplemented Bread 


The quality and efficiency of wheat pro- 
tein can be markedly improved by sup- 
plementation with the essential amino 
acid, t-Lysine. (Pfizer produces t-Lysine 
by a unique fermentation process assur- 
ing highest quality.) 


A recent nutritional report compared 
the protein quality and quantity of white 
bread, protein bread and egg. It shows 
that nine slices of ordinary white bread 
are required to equal one egg in terms 
of quality and quantity of protein. If 
white bread is supplemented with lysine, 
only five slices equal one egg. 


The report shows that protein breads 
can be improved in a similar manner. If 
protein bread is supplemented with ly- 
sine, three and one half slices instead of 
five provide the same protein quantity 
and quality as one egg. 


If you would like further information 
on lysine supplementation of bread and 


other products such as breakfast cereals, 
write to Pfizer for Technical Bulletin 89, 
“t-Lysine Monohydrochloride." 


* * * 


New BI-CAP® Enrichment 


Concentrate For Cornmeal 


PFIZER BI-CAP® was one of the first en- 
richment concentrates. And this “head 
start’ in vitamins has continued. It means 
that Pfizer can help you with the newest 
developments in enrichment products. 


PFIZER BI-CAP has recently been im- 
proved through vitamin research. It is 
now a lighter colored enrichment mix- 
ture with an even riboflavin dispersion 
that overcomes unsightly agglomeration. 


A new addition to the BI-CAP enrich- 
ment line is BI-CAP Bolted Cornmeal En- 
richment. Pfizer also continues to offer 
its BI-CAP Degerminated Cornmeal En- 
richment plus both single and double 
strength flour enrichment mixtures. If you 
would like further information write 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Chemical 
Sales Division, 630 Flushing Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, New York. Branch Offices: 
Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Calif.; Ver- 
non, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas 
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USDA REQUESTS OFFERS 
TO SUPPLY SPRAY 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that offers have been requested to 
supply approximately 1,000 gal. mala- 
thion emulsifiable concentrate for use 
as a protective spray against insect 
infestations in Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned grain stored in CCC bins. 
This quantity will be sufficient to 
treat approximately 8.5 million bush- 
els grain. CCC-owned grains stored 
in bins in Itlino’s, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, Ohio and South Dakota will be 
treated. Offers are due not later than 
May 2. Cop’es and additional infor- 
mation may be obtained from the 
Grain Division, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington 25, D.C. Offers 
should be submitted to that office. 


Indiana 





report to appear in newspaper supple- 
ment form. 

Mr. Gunther is the author of “In- 
side Europe,” “Inside U.S.A.” and 
other works on countries and conti- 
nents. He recently completed “Inside 
Russia Today,” due for publication 
this spring. 

To compile material for his 5,000- 
word article, Mr. Gunther visited 
Pfizer plants, laboratories and offices 
in the East and Midwest. He talked 
with company scientists, sales and 
office personnel and production work- 
ers, concluding his tour with an in- 
terview with members of the board of 
directors. 

$10 Million Research 

In his report, Mr. Gunther places 
heavy emphasis on the research as- 
pects of Pfizer’s business. “Nobody 
who visits Pfizer can doubt the value 
of research in a free society. Re- 
search equals science in these trou- 
bled days, and science equals sur- 
vival,” he said. Research outlays in 
1957 totaled about $10 million, or 
about 5% of the firm’s sales. 

The newspaper edition of the re- 
port is identical in format and con- 
tent to the one mailed to Pfizer’s 
25 000 shareholders. 

In his message to shareholders, Mr. 
McKeen attributed the gains in sales 
volume to new products introduced 
over the past 24 months and to wide- 
spread use of the company’s antibi- 
otics and other pharmaceuticals in 
combating the Asian flu epidemic 

Sales of the firm’s overseas subsidi- 
aries, he noted, were up sharply and 
accounted for slightly more than a 
third of the total. 

The president also mentioned a $60 
million expansion program now in 
progress. About $14 million of the to- 
tal was expended in 1957. “Under 
this plan,” he asserted, “new research 
production and distribution facilities, 
ranging from branch offices to full- 
scale fermentation plants, will be 
built or enlarged both in the U.S. and 
abroad.” 

New pharmaceutical plants began 
operations in Argentina and Chile dur- 
ing 1957. New plants are nearing 
completion in Italy and Turkey. 

A breakdown of 1957 sales by divi- 
sions shows the international subsidi- 
aries with 37% of the total. Pfizer 
laboratories led the domestic divisions 
with 28.5%, chemical sales had 20%, 
agricultural sales, 8%, J. B. Roerig 


& Co., 6% and the Morton-Withers 
division, acquired August 1, 1957, 
0.5%. 
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Milling Throughout the World . . . 








NEW MILL IN IRAQ—Here are scenes at the new Northern Grain Milling 
Co., Ltd., mill at Mosul, Iraq. It was equipped by Buhler Brothers, Uzwil, 
Switzerland. The top view shows the 60-ton flour mill portion of the opera- 


tion. In the right corner is a first floor view showing the purifiers, roller mills 
and bran finishers. At right, Ahmad Hadid, general managing director, is 
shown receiving the first bag of grain for milling. 













MAKES IT EASY FOR 
YOU TO MAKE IT 
TOUGH FOR THEM! 


WST PUSH A BUTTON! 


e ELIMINATES LABOR COMPLETELY! 
e SAVES 75% ON FUMIGANT USAGE! 
e REDUCES GENERAL FUMIGATIONS! 
e ELIMINATES APPLICATION HAZARDS! 
e TIME-TESTED AND PROVEN! 


An ARROWCIDE Mark IV 
insect-control system will give 
you low-cost, positive control of 
infestation in processing, storage 
and packing machinery. Simply 
push a button and convert a haz- 
ardous, disagreeable task into a 
pleasant, easy operation. The 
Arrowcide “Falcon” unit is 
available where less capacity is 
required. 
WRITE TODAY 
For Full Information! 


AUTOMATION IN FUMIGATION 


ARROWCIDE DIVISION 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
BELDING, MICHIGAN 








OUR BEST WISHES 
TO THE AOM 


for a most successful 
technical conference 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 


Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls 
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527 Second Avenue, S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
EQUIPMENT ONLY OR A COMPLETE SYSTEM 













































No other method stores bulk materials at lower cost 
SAVINGS is one of the big advantages of DAY bulk storage 
and material handling equipment. Typical reports from DAY 
bulk tank owners tell of savings from 25¢ to 35¢ per hundred 
pounds of material handled. With DAY tanks, you save con- 
tainer or bag costs, you save labor, you save storage space and 
you save “invisible loss” because there’s no spillage or break- 
age. DAY tanks improve plant efficiency and keep costs down 

. 
. 
. 
. 

2 For the most complete line of economical bulk 

¢ tanks in vertical and horizontal styles, turn 

. " 

Py toDAY, now. Increase your plant's operating 

efficiency, lower material handling costs, im- 

4 prove sanitation and housekeeping with DAY 

* bulk tanks. Free bulletin tells how to handle 
* bulk material at lower cost with DAY units 
“% Write toDAY for Bulletin 574. 

° 
o 


% DAY 


,\ tty, , 
SOLD in UNITED STATES by ~ “ MADE ond SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY SALES Company The DAY Company of Canade Limited 


Third Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn Coa 20 Brydon Drive, Rexdale (T Ont 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Quality 
Satisfaction 
Service 


Are Synonymous with 


SHUTTLE BRAND 





Manufactured for more than a century by 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 


Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. 
235 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill) 6370 


Distributors 
J. K. Howie Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Capital Corrugating Co. 
N. Kansas City, Mo. 
M.M.C. Sales Corp. 
Hamburg, N.Y.; Dover, Ohio 

















CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED 
x Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 
e 


CHICAGO « ST.LOUIS « KANSAS CITY e MINNEAPOLIS 











First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 





(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner . . . permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup bolance . . . 
saves belting. 

(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
capacity without “slopping.” 


CALUMET 


CUPS 
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Worth looking Into 


New Preduets 
New Services 
New Literature 





This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
Penying coupon to obtain the desired information. 





No. 5988 Baler-Sealer sed in @ semi-automatic system for 
z hand baling, the company said, or 
Information about bales for pack- with conventional automatic balers 
aging products can be obtained from o;r with the Tol-O-Matic sealer. 
Tol-O-Matic, Inc. The firm’s baler and The baler inserts two 25-Ib packages 
sealer are two separate devices which  jnto paper bales. When used with 
can be operated by a single employee. the Tol-O-Matic sealer. the auto- 
The sealer will seal up to 12 aver- matic baler requires no additional 
age size bales a minute or 5,760 per = qoor space. The sealer may be ad- 
eight-hour day. The baler can be justed to handle a full range of pack- 
ages, company officials state. It tucks 
in the bale end, folds and glues the 
side flaps and compresses the tops 
to make a solidly sealed bale for 
either storage or shipment. A six 
page bulletin which gives information 
on the baler and sealer is now avail- 
able. For complete information check 
No. 5988 on the coupon and mail it 
to secure details. Please print or 
type mame and address. 


No. 2019—New 
Weightograph 

Howe Scale Co. has announced a 
new version of its Weightograph 
which projects the actual weight on 
a large illuminated screen in a non- 
protruding, eye-level periscope hous- 
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Send me information on the items marked: 

















C Ne. 2014—Bulletin 2 Ne. 

_) No. 2015—Splitter () Ne. 

J No. 2016—Indicator CL) Ne. 

(3 Ne. 201 Fasteners 0 Ne. 

LO Ne. 201 ailer ) Ne. 

Ne. 2019— C) Ne. 
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CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 





FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 














BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 











POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 
The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67, 
Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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ing. The indicated weight, figures 
and graduations are all projected op- 
tically in the same plane. Chart, 
pendulum shaft and levers operate on 
precision ball bearings; the Weighto- 
graph mechanism contains no gears, 
friction discs, racks, pinions or 
weighing springs, Howe said. Several 
models are available. For more in- 
formation check No. 2019 on the cou- 
pon. 


No. 5887—Automatice 
Aeration System 


A new control unit for grain aera- 
tion systems, called by the trade 
name, “Auto-Set,” has been an- 
nounced by Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 
The unit allows the operator to pre- 
set three different conditions under 





which the aeration system will be 
run. The pre-set components are: A 
high and low limit temperature scale, 
a humidity regulator, and a time 
clock. Detailed literature is available. 
Secure it by checking No. 5887 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 5965—Grain 
Storage. Cooling 


“Rigid frame” grain storage build- 
ings with reinforced double-wall con- 
struction and “‘Air-Meter,”’ a method 
of cooling grain, have been announced 
by the Stran-Steel Corp., a unit of 
the National Steel Corp. The build- 
ings are available in widths of 40, 
50, 60, 70, 80 and 120 ft., in 20 ft. 
bays. Double-wall construction pro- 
tects the grain by keeping it cooler 
and reducing moisture migration, it 
is claimed. Added strength for re- 
sisting grain loads is provided by tie- 
rods which can be removed to permit 
’round-the-year use for storage and 
warehousing. Double-wall construc- 
tion gives flush walls between the 
“rigid frame” columns for easier 
cleanup when the building is emptied. 
Other new features are a sectional 
bulkhead which permits free access 
during the filling operation and a 
grain unloading door for positive con- 
trol of grain flow without spillage. 
The “Air-Meter” cooling system al- 
lows grain farthest from the fan to 
cool at the same rate as grain near 
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the fan. “Air-Meter” can be installed 
over existing tunne] installations. 
Check No. 5965 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication to secure 
details. 


No. 5947—Bulk 
Materials Storing 


The latest information concerning 
Day equipment for storing and han- 
dling bulk materials is contained in 
a bulletin prepared by the Day Co. 
Descriptions, specifications and di- 
mensions of the company’s vertical 
tanks and horizontal tanks are in- 
cluded. Pneumatic conveying systems, 
bulk material handling accessories 


and custom fabricating are also dis- 
cussed. The bulletin contains photo- 
graphs of typical bulk material tank 
installations. 


No. 2015—Stream 
Splitter 


A completely revised technical bul- 
letin on compact reliable stream 
splitters has been announced by 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. Bulletin 
137-B describes the Sprout-Waldron 
Richmond splitter designed for di- 
viding a single stream of dry free- 
flowing material up to approximately 
% in. ring size into two to eight sep- 
arate streams. Included in the book- 


25a 


let are close-up photographs, engi- 
neering drawings and _ specification 
tables. The unit is adaptable for all 
plants where continuous flow of ma- 
terials must be divided accurately to 
a series of subsequent grinders, sift- 
ers or other processing and packaging 
machinery. For more iniormation 
check No. 2015 on the coupon. 


No. 2018—Bulk 
Trailer 


A new bulk trailer is now being 
offered by the Forster Manufactur- 
ing Co. The new unit, Forster said, 
aims at eliminating unloading delays 
with positive and efficient pneumatic 





DEWEY AT 


BODMER 
DUFOUR 
EXCELSIOR 
NITEX 
SCHINDLER 
WYDLER 


MANILA BAY 1898? 


Sixty years ago, on May Ist, 1898, an 
American naval force of six battleships led 
by Admiral Dewey in the Olympia, engaged 
the Spanish fleet in Manila harbor, winning 
a complete victory. Not one American life 


was lost, nor was one of our boats out of 


action for one moment of the entire en- 


counter. 


Sixty years ago is a long time back, but 
sixty years before Manila Bay SWISS SILK 
was already sifting flour for American 


millers 


our brands have been in con- 


stant demand and supply for a century and 
a quarter, the leading bolting cloth wherever 


flour is ground. 


CWDS - Uk 


THE WORLD'S FINEST SIFTING TEXTILE 

















additional information cReck No. 2018 
on the coupon. 


No. 2014—Bulletin on 
Weigh System 


How the Select-O-Weigh System 
provides complete automation in con- 
tinuous or batch processing opera- 
tions, including record keeping, is dis- 
cussed in a six-page, two-color bul- 
letin now being offered by Richardson 


combination unloading 


init features low clearance and Scale Co, Text material explains how 
load distribution and is water- the Select-O-Weigh remote control 
Frrster said. It is available in panel provides a system of electrical 

dara uni s with sizes ranging controls that directly operates feeders, 


m 100 to 400 cu. ft. capacity. For scales, conveyors, buckets or any 





The very finest and 
most complete line available — giving you 


10 Different Models 
3 Outstanding Designs 


For data on the complete 5 Materials of Construction 


line of PRATER Rotary Feeders 


write for Bulletin P-55 25 Assembly Combinations 


14” x 20” BLOW-THRU 


Prater engineers have the know-how and a wealth 
of experience to help you work out virtually any 
rotary airlock problem in dust control, volumetric 
feeding, or pneumatic conveying. 

You'll find the new 14x20 blow-thru feeder espe- 
cially well suited for stationary systems as well as 
for bulk delivery trucks handling flour or feed. 
Prater blow-thru feeders are available in capacities 
ranging from 1 to 30 cubic feet per minute, at 
pressures up to 15 p.s.i. 


Remember the name... 


PRATER 


Foremost Builder of Rotary Airlochs 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1519 SO. 55th COURT - CHICAGO 50, ILL. 


10” BLOW-THRU 
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other equipment used in proportion- 
ing, blending or mixing various ma- 
terials. Select-O-Weigh controls are 
discussed including the Richardson 
punched card reader control, a sys- 
tem for fully automatic proportioning 
and mixing. Eight accessories are 
described and illustrated. The bulletin 
includes information on three instal- 
lations. For more information check 
No. 2014 on the coupon. 


No. 59298—Combina- 
tion Tank, Flathed 


The Fruehauf Trailer Co. is pro- 
ducing a combination tank and flat- 
bed unit suitable for hauling bulk 
grain, rice, etc. in the tank. For 


hauling other products, the tank can 
be lifted out and the floor can be 
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reinstalled, making the trailer a flat- 
bed. Hopper-type units are illustra- 
ted. The company’s semi-trailers are 
23 ft. long and the 4-wheelers are 21 
ft. long. Secure details by checking 
No. 5929 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this publication. Please print or 
type name and address. 


No. 2016—Vitascope 
Indicator 


Equipment Co. has been 
U.S. distributor 


Burrows 
appointed exclusive 
of the Vitascope which is used in 
determining the germinating power 
of grain. The Vitascope is manufac- 
tured by the Foss Electric Co. of 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Burrows said 
the Vitascope will give an accurate 
determination of germinating capac- 
ity in a few minutes. For full infor- 
mation check No. 2016 on the coupon. 


No. 2017—Belt 
Fasteners 


New bulk packaging for Flexco 
belt fasteners, called “25-Pak,” is 
announced by Flexible Steel Lacing 
Co. The “25-Pak” is available in the 
four sizes. Every “25-Pak” contains 
25 complete sets of fasteners (bot- 
tom plates, top plates, clips, nuts and 
bolts). For more information check 
No. 2017 on the coupon. 


No. 5875—Belting 
Catalog 


A new catalog has been issued by 
Extremultus, Inc., manufacturer of 
power transmission belting made of 
polymer and chrome tanned leather. 
The catalog contains sections on sig- 
nificant applications, a description of 
the belt, selection of the proper belt 
type, tensioning and maintenance, 
and bearing load reduction. A free 
copy may be obtained by checking 
No. 5875 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this publication. 


No. 5919—“Blow- 
Thru” Feeder 


A new 14-in. by 20-in. “Blow- 
Thru Feeder” for plant conveying 
systems or bulk truck application 


has been unveiled by the Prater Pul- 
verizer Co. An illustration is shown 
here. Obtain details by checking No. 
5919 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication, Please print desired 
information. 
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¢ MAXIMUM RESULTS 
e GREATER SAFETY 
e MORE ECONOMY 


Chemical 


3100 E. 26th St. Los Angeles 23, Cal. 








Bromotox, a mixture of ethylene di- 
bromide and methyl bromide, is an 
effective, safe and economical space 
fumigant. The stronger odor and 
lower dosage requirements of Bromo- 
tox result in greater killing power, 
increased economy and maximum 
safety. It is longer lasting, more 
penetrating and leaves no residual 
odor. Bromotox allows positive con- 
trol of granary and rice weevils, 
Angoumois grain moth, confused 
flour beetle, Mediterranean flour 
moth, raisin moth, cheese mites and 
many other pests infesting grain, 
flour, rice, cheese and dried fruits. 
Available in cans packed twelve per 
case as well as 10, 50, 120 and 170 
pound cylinders. 


*TRADE MARK AP & CC 


Other Eston Fumigants: 


ESTON METHYL BROMIDE 
The Versatile Fumigant 


M-B-C FUMIGANT 
Methy! Bromide with 


2% Chloropicrin 
A Product of 
ESTON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


American Potash & 


Corporation 


Midwestern Distributor 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


P. 0. BOX 5868 
FERGUSON 21, MISSOURI 
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CUT YOUR MILLING COSTS WITH IMPACT MILLS... 
| a AT 
PROVEN 
POSITIONS 








ENTOLETER“MPACT MILLS . . . will provide a means of breaking and/or reducing selected 
streams . . . FREEING ROLLER MILL surface for Cooler and more Efficient operation. 


Entoleter Centrifugal Impact Mills... 


® can be automatized to produce any desired extraction or degree of grind. 


°°. , ° = 
involve no deterioration of efficiency from start-up to shut-down. 


8 ° , . . , 
provide reliable, continuous cost saving service. 


ZB ° es 
require minimum space, 


Ask about our latest installations... 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 
VL) on SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC ooo 


P.O. Box 904 New Haven 4, Conn. 


PINTSCH COMPRESSING CORPORATION LIGHTING DIVISION AUTOMATIC TIMING & CONTROLS, INC. 
LIQUIGAS LIMITED SAFETY RAILWAY SERVICE CORPORATION THE HOWE SCALE COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL DIVISION ENTOLETER DIVISION Si HANDLING SYSTEMS 








ON 
CARTER DISC 
SEPARATORS 


If you separate grains, seeds, and other ma- 
terials you’ll want all the facts this booklet 


contains: 


e Describes the basic operation of Carter 
Disc Separators. 


e Diagrams the construction features. 


e Illustrates and reports on the various 
models of Carter Disc Separators avail- 
able to meet specific grain cleaning 
needs. 


Get all the facts. Write for your free copy of 
this informative 8-page booklet today. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











April 8, 1958 
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HART-CARTER CO. 
673 19th Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minn. Sy 


Please send me your new folder on Carter Disc 
Separators. ie 
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a California Milling Corporation, Los Angeles, California doubled capacity to 4,000 socks with its most recently erected mill in the United States. 


WHEN CALIFORNIA MILLING CORPORATION 
DOUBLED ITS CAPACITY 


it chose W&T Flour Treatment 


When the California Milling Corporation recently doubled its 
daily capacity to 4000 sacks it continued its use of Wallace & Tier- 
nan’s products and services... 


* The Dyox® process—chlorine dioxide gas generated in 
situ...fresh, sharp, of controlled constant strength. 

® Beta Chlora® units—individual stream control of chlo- 
rine gas. 

* NA Feeders—mill-proved performance in applying No- 
vadelox® and “N-Richment-A.”® 

® Wallace & Tiernan’s experience and technical knowledge 
of flour treaiment to aid in the expanded operations. 


The California Milling Corporation is only one of the many mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one 
of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 





flour service. My A battery of W&T Novadel Feeders, feeding Novo- 
delox® for optimum color removal and best color dress. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Piping hot from the oven 



























...0,400 years ago! 


a 


You would hardly recognize these loaves as bread if they 
were served to you today. But unappetizing as they may 
look (and probably taste!) this ancient Egyptian bread 
represented thousands of years of baking experience. 
Bread began with civilization and even the stone-age 
man had his own particular version. 


But here is the most remarkable fact of all—the art of 
milling and baking has never stood still. Today’s loaf is 
better bread than our fathers ate, just 25 or 30 years ago. 


General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will be 
better than today’s—good as it is. That’s why General 
Mills research department spends thousands of man- 
hours and dollars every year to find new ways to make 
better flour and better bread. 








General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








